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ABSTRACT 



Developing a Procedure for Assisting Families with Early Childhood 
Referral Using Strategic, Coninunity^based Planning. Cadiz, Sharon 
M., 1991: Practicuw Report, Nova University, Ed.D. Program in Early 
and Middle Childhood. Descriptors: information and Referral 
Services /Referral Services/Community Information 
Services/Childhood Needs/Child Advocacy /Family Life/Family 
Problems/Early Experiences 

This practicum addressed the problem of limited access of community 
families to early childhood services and information. Negative 
outcomes for both families and young children were attributed to 
difficulties in locating services and in providing for the 
developmental needs of children between birth and age five. These 
children were at risk for (a) being in substandard care, (b) being 
abused, neglected or subjected to heightened family stress, and (c) 
school failure. The primary aim of the practicum was to assist 
families In negotiating services related to the cognitive, social, 
emotional and physical development of young children using a 
community-based referral procedure. A second aim was to develop 
and implement an early childhood services planning initiative on 
the community level. 

The writer designed a referral procedure that utilized a "wairm 
line" format. A key feature of the procedure was the outreach 
method that called for the concurrent use of informal 
kinship/ friendship networks, formal networks, and conventional 
public service announcements. The pluralistic nature of the 
community demanded diverse, holistic strategies to assist families 
In making appropriate choices for services. Outreach, coordination 
and human resource development were other features of the 
Implementation. 

The results of the practicum were positive. Difficult to reach 
families responded to the outreach, received information and shared 
It within their respective Informal networks. Planning efforts 
were Initiated representing community district'wide needs. Eighty 
requests were processed through the procedure, and steps toward 
advocacy were taken through an early childhood services network. 
Families and service providers Indicated that the procedure was 
beneficial both to Individuals and community planning efforts. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 
Description of Connunitv 
The community district is located within a densely 
populated northeastern cosmopolitan city. The 5.2 square mile 
district is nade up of three different neighborhoods that have 
distinct demographic features. The district's characteristic 
diversity is shaped by the blending of industrial and 
residential areas, as well as a variety of ethnic groups from 
low and middle class backgrounds. 

Private homes, multiple dwellings, churches and schools are 
dispersed amid auto shops, factories, small stores, 
restaurants and service businesses. 

There are no low income public housing projects within 
the district. The vast majority of housing units are multiple 
dwellings. The district has the highest proportion of rent 
controlled housing units in the city, counterbalancing the 
escalating private sector rents. 

Plans for real estate development and new businesses are 
rapidly changing the community district. A river forms the 



westerly border pf the district, and vistas of the community 
district rest against a backdrop of slcyscrapers from across 
the river. The waterfront region of the district is a prime 
target for development. New construction plans are due to 
unfold over the next ten years. These plans, along with other 
smaller projects, signal dramatic changes in a portion of the 
district that has already undergone some gentrification of 
housing stock. Further development, toward the eastern 
border, is starting with the construction of a high rise 
apartment building. An example of the current trend of 
development in the district is a newly constructed office 
tower which is the tallest structure in the county. 

Other features of the community district are cultural and 
ethnic diversity that have resulted from a continual influx 
of immigrant populations. According to Lewin (1988), one 
neighborhood within the district is undergoing a major 
transformation as a result of a heavy flow of immigrants. New 
immigrants to this neighborhood are coming from Colimbia, 
Peru, Mexico, Ecuador, India, China, Korea, Afghanistan and 
Armenia. 

Lewin (1988) reports on current immigration patterns and 
lifestyles within the community district. High concentrations 
of new Asian immigrants have exceeded the total reported in 
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the 1980 census. The nuiober of coflonuiilty residents of Spanish 
origin has also increased over the past ten years. 

Clines (1988) cites another trend of immigration in his 
reference to the Irish as the "new illegals** 
(p. 28). The Irish have been called the new illegals because 
a growing nimber of them are undocumented aliens. 
They join the generations of Irish who are established 
residents of the community district. Clines attributes this 
recent phenomenon of undocumented Irish to the 1986 laws 
''designed to end the old third world restrictions and quota 
advantage enjoyed by Western Europe — notably 
the Irish" (p. 30) . 

The Illegal Irish are but a subgroup of the larger group 
of undocumented aliens within the district. The numbers of 
undocumented aliens within the district are difficult to 
measure because of the underground nature of their existence. 
In 1989, the city's Board of Education published pamphlets in 
several languages informing undocumented parents that their 
children have a right to a public school education. Churches 
and schools are just two of the places In the community where 
undocumented aliens are served. 

Despite the increase of immigration within the district, 
it is predominantly a White, working class community. A total 
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of 69,389 are White compared to 1|39I Black; 8,625 Asian; and 
9,380 others. The second largest group are of Spanish origin, 
equalling approximately one quarter of the total population 
of the district. 

Oistrict-wide, the mean family income for one worker in 
the household is $16,430, and $26,570 for two income 
households. Only an estimated 2,895 households receive public 
assistance. Female heads of households equal about 4,074, far 
exceeding the total number of families receiving public 
assistance. 

A fast developing artist community has sparked the growth 
of several cultural institutions. Numerous galleries, artist 
spaces and museums provide evidence of that trend. Literary 
groups, theatre companies and performing arts organizations 
have created a new dimension to the district's quality of 
life. 

Two school districts and three zip code areas are within 
the boundaries of the community district. Five elementary, 
1 intermediate and 3 high schools serve the area. In 
addition, there are 11 private and parochial schools serving 
youngsters from preschool to high school. 
Approximately, 8 private day care centers are located 
within the community district. Five of them are in one zip 
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code area. 

A major na^s transit train line runs throughout the 
entire district connecting many local neighborhoods. The ride 
provides a scenic view of the changing landscape and is 
referred to as the "orient express" by Lewin (1983, p. 26). 
This train line is a vital link between neighborhoods within 
the district. This linkage is most often used for travel to 
and from work. In contrast, most social and cultural 
interaction is focused within the community at local schools, 
churches, pubs, and bodegas (small Spanish grocery stores). 

Traffic congestion is a characteristic feature of the 
community district. The area is a juncture for commercial 
traffic in and out of the county. Scheduled preventive 
maintenance of the bridges, tunnels and roadways in the 
community district will soon create further difficulties in 
transportation. 

Writer's Work Setting and Role 

The district has a total population of 88,985 according 
to the 1980 census; however, this is lower than the actual 
count. According to the most recent Community Needs Report 
(Fiscal Year 1990), the total population is 91,400. 

In 1975, the City Charter created the community planning 
boards in order to put people in touch with city government. 
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A high level of autonomy and diversity characterize the 
boards, and local planning is the primary function of each of 
the boards. Organizationally, the community planning board 
is an open system designed to be responsive to the diverse, 
changing needs of the district. The community board's 
organization and management system contrast city government's 
bureaucratic system. Community planning boards are designed 
to facilitate community access to city government by 
processing complaints and matters of local concern. 

The district's community planning board consists of 
volunteers from the area. They sezrve their fellow 
constituents by helping to develop local planning initiatives. 
A chairperson and other officers are elected annually by the 
board members. 

Regular monthly meetings are held and committees are 
appointed to handle specific issues. Committees are involved 
with making recommendations about such things as land use, 
zoning, budget, city services and youth services. 

Each of the 59 commimity districts of the city has a 
community planning board. The board office is staffed by a 
district manager, assistant district manager and office 
clerical staff. Community board staff handle complaints 
regarding municipal services and monitor activities within the 
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district. 

Office clerical staff maintain records of community 
planning board meetings and other relevant data. 
Administrative and professional staff act as advisors to the 
community planning board and the various committees of the 
board. 

The Youth Coordinator, a Department of Youth Services 
employee, is assigned to the community board to assist the 
Youth Services Planning Committee. Youth services are the 
exclusive concern of the Youth Coordinator. The level of role 
specificity for the Youth Coordinator is unique among the 
various members of the community planning board staff. 

The writer is the Youth Coordinator for the community 
planning district. Responsibilities include giving technical 
assistance to the Youth Services Planning Committee and 
community-based organizations, administering assignments 
required by the Department of Youth Services, developing a 
resource directory, disseminating youth related information, 
monitoring and reviewing the youth services funding process, 
as well as planning projects to benefit area youth. The 
writer also conducts site visits, writes narrative reports on 
activities within the district, attends monthly meetings, and 
makes reports to the planning bodies of the community 
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district. other responsibilities include collecting, 
tabulating and synthesizing data on youth needs. 

Implied responsibilities relate to youth development. 
The Southwest Regional Laboratory Research and Development 
Final Report (1983) defines youth development, in part, as a 
result of the "successful negotiation of the transitions from 
one developmental period to the next*' (p. 3) and the "process 
of discovering and activating potential" (p. 4) . These 
definitions provide the conceptual framework upon which the 
Youth Coordinator role is built. 

The writer has an undergraduate degree in elementary 
education and a Master's degree in early childhood 
education. Special undergraduate studies in the areas of 
sociology, anthropology and urban education have provided an 
interdisciplinary foundation for the writer's work. 
Influences have also come from studies of the American and 
Puerto Rican family, and post-revolutionary Cuba's national 
child care policy and literacy campaign. The writer is 
particularly interested in Cuba's national child care policy 
as an example of one nation's commitment to children, youth 
and families. 

As an advocate for children, youth and families, the 

writer has been an outspoken supporter of a national child 
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care policy in this cpuntry. The writer's advocacy efforts 
focus on relieving the tremendous burden that child care 
difficulties and other family matters place on children and 
families. A fundamental aim of the writer's work in the field 
of education is to empower families through humanistic, 
strategic planning and pro-family advocacy. 
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CHAPTER II 
STUDY OF THE PROBLEM 
Problem Des cription 

A growing number of families within the community 
district were unable to get early childhood services and 
information. Options for child care, health and family 
support services were extremely limited. Service and 
information gaps were often filled in inappropriate, 
ineffective ways by families. The struggle to provide for the 
welfare of children from birth to age 5 was dealt with daily. 
Families confronted the need to support the healthy 
development of their children without the support of viable 
community-based services, or a comprehensive early childhood 
service network. Without the needed support, families put 
children at-risk for physical, social, emotional and cognitive 
problems that could easily have affected later school success. 

There were no publicly funded child care or family 
services located within the community district; there-fore, 
it was difficult for families to obtain needed services. The 
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closest municipal hospital and health clinic are outside of 
the district. Families in need of early childhood services 
were faced with the arduous task of (a) penetrating the 
bureaucratic maze of agency telephone numbers and remote 
locations, (b) traveling outside the boundaries of the 
community district, usually to an unfamiliar area of the city, 

(c) negotiating services from delivery systems that tend to 
be hostile and unresponsive to the populations they serve, and 

(d) overcoming language barriers and unfamiliar procedures. 

The inadequacies within the district often forced 
families to make costly, unsafe or unsuitable choices because 
of limited services, information, and resources for dealing 
with the developmental needs of early childhood youngsters. 
In informal interviews, working parents disclosed fears about 
the unlicensed care that they were forced to use because of 
the limited availability of care. Specifically, one parent 
was concerned about the possibility of a fire in the 
caregiver's home. Another parent was concerned because the 
director of a private center refused to peznnit a preliminary 
visit to the center. This same parent went to another center 
on the list of community-based private centers, as^d found that 
the programming and nutrition were not adeq-.iate. However, 
left with no other choice, she selected the latter for her 
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three year old. others were anxious about childhood 
illnesses, special needs, and the limited availability of 
health care providers. 

Four specific types of families within the district faced 
high levels of difficulty in coping with the complex needs of 
young children. They were: 

1. immigrant families 

2. single parents 

3. teen parents 

4. two parent working families 

Immigrant families faced language and cultural barriers 
when obtaining information and services. One Spanish speaking 
parent asKed, when discussing a publicly funded early 
childhood program, "Is it a government program?" Her tone 
implied that she immediately distanced herself from the 
availability of the service. It was clear that she would 
require further assistance before she coulc: approach this 
particular agency. 

Single parents faced time, energy, and financial 
constraints in providing for the developmental needs of early 
childhood youngsters. Generally, these parents were involved 
in more than one out-of-home activity, such as school, work, 
work-related training, or community-based volunteering. 
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Single parents needed support and assistance so that they, in 
turn, could support the developioent of their early childhood 
youngsters . 

Teen parents were in special need of assistance in 
nurturing young children. An existing agency does provide 
comprehensive information and referral for teens, but it is 
located far outside of the conmunity district. 

Two parent working families were overburdened by the cost 
of health, child care, educational and recreational services. 
In addition, they contended with the same limited 
availability, and variable quality as all the other family 
categories. 

An informal 'underground' network of service providers 
and resources constituted an elaborate system of care for the 
early childhood youngsters in the area. This informal network 
used word-of-raouth recommendations for referral to health 
care, elderly caregivers, non-relative care, and nannies. 

One mother telephoned the community board office for help 
in finding child care only after exhausting all of her word- 
of -mouth referrals and recommendations. These referrals were 
among the most trusted and valued sources of information. 
Such information networks were outgrowths of strong social, 
cultural, and kinship ties. 
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A major drawbaclc to this system was the seemingly 
arbitrary way that children were matched with services. 
Individual needs and differences were not given serious 
consideration when a babysitter was recommended based on what 
was suitable for an older sibling or a neighbor's child. 

The elderly augmented many services for the young withir. 
the district. Grandparents and older relatives were seen 
pushing carriages, taking children to parks and doctor's 
appointments. 

Another small group providing care were nannies (see 
Appendix A) . Some families specifically advertised for Irish 
nannies. Most nannies were foreign exchange students or young 
immigrant females. Professional couples used this option to 
provide full day care, and escort service for a child to and 
from activities and appointments. This was not a viable 
option for the majority of families. Certainly, it was not 
an option for single parents, new immigrants, or teen parents. 

Finally, ir.ost of the public monies appropriated for youth 
services within the district funded programs for youth ages 
6 to 13. In instances where early childhood services were 
provided by public funds, eligibility requirements targeted 
public assistance recipients, low income pregnant teens, and 
the homeless. Many of these programs provided categorical 
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assistance for problem, or at-risk families. Such programs 
lacked holistic, comprehensive service methods. Long term 
planning, prevention, and investment strategy *is for all 
children were not the focus of many existing programs. These 
deficiencies, coupled with the absence of articulated need 
among district families, produced the political climate. 

The Youth Services Planning Committee had limited 
involvement with issues related to early childhood services 
for the district. However, in 1984 recommendations were made 
for a day care plan for the district. This recommendation was 
repeated twice, in 1985 and 1986. 

In an tffort to locate available family support services, 
the writer visited a publicly funded family services referral 
agency just across the border of the district. The aim of the 
site visit was to determine the appropriateness and 
accessibility of this referral for district families. 

The office was located in a public assistance building. 
The sign on the door read: "our Doors Are Open." when the 
writer attempted to enter, the door, in fact, was locked, 
once inside, it was observed that the notices were not timely, 
and were only in English. A few of the pamphlets, however, 
were in Spanish. The staff persons were unable to adequately 
describe the services they provided, then, finally, it was 
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revealed that only public assistance clients were eligible for 
their services. 

Early childhood and referral services were virtually 
nonexistent within the district. city*wide service networks 
were dispersed and limited primarily because they reflected 
»3atterns of targeting low-income groups and conmunities. such 
patterns parallel the public funding streams that provided the 
money to run these services. Although potential consumers of 
these services came from a broad range of economic levels, 
ethnic, racial and cultural groups, services in the public 
sector remained clustered in predominantly Black and Hispanic, 
low-income areas. In addition, there was a shortage of public 
funds to initiate new programs to meet the expanding need. 

The Community District Needs statement (FY *90) pointed 
out that an out-patient clinic is needed for 
"prenatal/postnatal care, in addition to general services to 
address the needs of a large, low income, foreign born 
population of childbearing age." Under day care needs, full 
day, ongoing services (on a sliding scale) were among the 
needs for district families. A broad, comprehensive plan of 
action was needed to correct existing deficits, and fill the 
identified unmet needs. 

Resolution of the problem would result in community 
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planners and policy makers having a broader view of youth 
services; one that encompassed the period of early childhood. 
Early childhood services were defined as those services that 
related to the cognitive, social, emotional, and physical 
development of youth from birth to age 5. A whole-child 
approach to service referral was instituted. Health, 
nutrition, social services, group and family care, parental 
involvement and related family support services were regarded 
as relevant early childhood services. 

Improvement was highlighted by the following changes: 

1. Families did not have to cope alone. 

2. Families had ready access to early childhood 
information. 

3. Community-based youth service planning bodies 
included early childhood needs in their focus. 

4. Families and community planners called for more 
services. 

5. Families did not have to accept undesirable choices 
because of a lack of available services and 
information. 

To facilitate action toward resolution of the 
problem, a procedure was developed to help families to 
coordinate services for early childhood youngsters. Families 
were be matched with services and information 
according to expressed needs. Early child services, 
resources, and information were be publicized in a 
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variety of ways. 

The diverse needs of identified target groups within the 
district were comprehensively addressed. Inmigrants received 
information through friendship and kinship networks, as well 
as social, cultural, and religious institutions. Single 
parents would received information through losal newspapers, 
and word-of-mouth publicity. Teen parents were reached 
through peer exchanges, hospitals, schools and family ties. 
Two parent working families were given information through 
handouts at local markets, churches and libraries. All 
channels were utilized for maximum impact in each target group 
category. Emphasis on certain channels or vehicles for each 
respective group was intended to promote a high level of 
responsiveness. For example, church bulletin announcements 
were only useful with certain groups. Results of outreach 
were continuously monitored to assess the most effective 
methods. 

The problem confronting the district, with regard to 
early childhood services was threefold. First, the problem 
was a discrepancy between (limited) supply and (growing) 
demand. The second problem was that existing services were 
not only in limited supply, but they were widely dispersed 
throughout the city. Third, the agencies providing service 
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were not accessible or responsive to the population in need. 
These elements of the problen intensified the overall 
difficulties that families in the district faced when they 
attempted to negotiate services. 

Problem Documentation 

Although some data had been gathered on the demand for 
services, few steps had been taken on the local, city, state, 
or federal levels to increase the supply of services. Local 
planning had not focused on increasing the supply of services 
in meaningful ways. 

Minutes of the Youth Services Planning Committee of the 
community district (from 1984 to present) indicated that early 
childhood issues were virtually unaddressed. There were, 
however, instances where such issues had surfaced. in the 
minutes of the May 21, 1984 meeting (p. 4), an expense budget 
item for fiscal year 1986 was described. It called for a day 
care plan for the community which would provide "full and 
ongoing day care services for working parents on a sliding 
scale according to family income. »» The request for this 
proposed budget item was prompted by what was described as "a 
large in-migration of families with young children." 
Supporting census data helped to document a shift in the 
area's demographic profile, resulting in a growing number of 
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preschool children. This expense budget item, however, did 
not get a priority rating. 

In an excerpt from the minutes of the September 24, 1984 
Youth Services Planning Committee meeting, a non-profit family 
development center providing preventive services for at-risk 
children and their families was mentioned. A grant funded 
project from Special Services for Children was in the process 
of locating office space for a community-based branch office 
just outside the district. There is no evidence to indicate 
that these services are currently operating. 

The July 17, 1985 minutes mentioned increasing day care 
slots for the district. Again, this was presented as an 
expense budget item. It did not receive a priority rating 
under the expense items for the district. 

At the September 23, 1985 Youth Services Planning 
Committee meeting the mayor • s remarks on "public education for 
4 year olds'* was mentioned, it was 

indicated that a commission had been named to do fact finding 

in the area of early childhood education. That 

entry was the final mention of early childhood services. 

The Human Resources Administration (HRA) , umbrella 
agency for many public sector early childhood programs, 
has produced many reports on the status of their programs. 
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A report on the Human Resources Administration 
Operated and Funded Programs for the district (FY 1988-89} , 
indicated that only 60 received day care services through the 
voucher program which subsidizes such services. The nearest 
satellite center of the Office of Family services is outside 
the district. The Office of Family Services had 10 active 
cases from the district as of July 31, 1988. Another 
limitation of the services is the fact that the Office of 
Family Services only helps public assistance recipients, teen 
parents, relocated families and nulti -problem families. 
Finally, the HRA contract listing, as of June 15, 1989, 
verified that there are no publicly funded day care programs 
within the district. 

HRA, in their Consolidated services Plan (Fiscal Years 
1S8S-90), proposed no discernible strategy for linkage of 
ser /ices under their citywide social service system. in 
addition, they cited no plan for families other than those 
consisting of "low-income working parents" (p. 84A) . They 
listed the following services among their initiatives: 

1. Project Giant Step-preschool program for 4 year olds 

2. Voucher program-purchase of service in private 
centers through subsidies 

3. Expansion of services to low-income working families 
through State funding 
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4. Automated referral and vacancy control 
Furthermore, eligibility for services is based on two 
sets of criteria. These are (a) social eligibility, 
referring to parents who are working, looking for work, in 
vocational or educational programs, incapacitated, or 
those whose children are at-risk for abuse or neglect; and (b) 
financial eligibility, based on family income and household 
size- The range of weekly fees is from two to eighty-five 
dollars. Service is mandated without fees for children who 
are classified as at-risk for abuse or neglect. 

Priorities and activities for FY 1988-90 continue this 
targeting of services for the benefit of low income families 
(pp. 77-80) : 

PRIORITY 1 - Promote family self support and self 

sufficiency by providing day care for 
children whose parents are working, in 
training, or seeking employment. To 
ensure continued day care services for 
low income families striving to obtain 
or retain employment. 

PRIORITY 2 - Increase day care services to children 

of special populations. Day care has gained 
universal recognition as an affective 
prevention strategy in recent decades. Day 
care services are being increasingly used 
to assist populations at-risk, including 
families in cases of suspected, known, or 
potential child abuse or neglect; homeless 
families; and teenage parents. 

The priorities, clearly, adCress the urgent needs of community 
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families, however, by targeting only the low income, and at- 
risk, they limit eligibility £or many families. 

Gilman (1987) lists available services for children and 
families in public and private hospitals throughout the city. 
There are no public hospitals or pediatric care services 
within the district. The closest city hospital serves a total 
of approximately 40,000 patients annually. It has a pediatric 
emergency room, and a developmental evaluation clinic, but no 
parent support groups, special services or presxirgical classes 
for children and parents. Private hospitals that provide 
these services are, again, a distance from the community 
district. Cost, travel, and piecemeal service delivery 
methods make comprehensive health care inaccessible. 

In 1986 Assemblywoman Catherine Nolan conducted a survey 
on child care needs. The survey targeted a substantial 
portion of the community district. It indicated that 54% of 
the families needed fully subsidized day care or voucher 
payments. The highest ranking reason for children needing 
care was that both parents worked (43%) . The second highest 
ranking reason was that the single parent was working (37%) . 
Fifty-three percent needed child care for 8-10 hours. Eighty- 
eight percent of the respondents reported special needs 

including physical, emotional, hearing and speech among the 

23 
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preschool population. 

In January 1989, the writer surveyed 50 residents of the 
district using the nationally circulated survey: 
••Tell the President: Your Family Matters" (see Appendix C) . 
The 50 responses from the district were sent in and included 
in that nationwide sample. Forty of the 50 respondents felt 
that (a) the federal government does not pay enough attention 
to child care and other family concerns, and that (b) although 
families would prefer to make the choice of care, they felt 
government should make quality, affordable care available for 
all children who need it. Nationwide, parents similarly felt 
that the federal government does not pay enough attention to 
child care and family matters. 

Camp and Moore (1989) tabulated and compiled the data for 
the "Tell the President: Your Family Matters Survey." They 
reported that 9,782 questionnaires were tabulated for this 
survey, sixty-five percent of the total respondents felt that 
the government should help to provide good, affordable child 
care services to children who need it. Forty-five percent of 
the families surveyed needed care for children between the 
ages of 2 and 5. Overall, the community district families 
echoed many of the same concerns that were expressed 
nationally. 
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One local parent wote on her survey: "should make 
available child care for middle income families, too." 
National results indicated that household incomes were 
distributed as follows: 



This shows that a larger number of middle and upper class 
families are in need of early childhood and family support 
services. 

Further review of national trends indicates that the 
number of working mothers has greatly increased over the past 
decade. Nolan (1989) pointed out the following in relation 
to changing family needs: 

Parents are entering the workforce in greater 
numbers than ever, and the government is changing 
its thinking about employee benefits. 
Accommodations must be made for those who balance 
their lives between work and raising a family, (p. 2) 

Only rough estimates are available to document the number 



parents in the district. Vital Stati stics Data BnnV 



(1987) , a citywide document reporting births and other related 
information, indicated that, in the county, there were 38 live 
births to teens under 15, and 636 to teens between 15 and 17. 
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Pregnancies to School Aaa Children (1985) cites a total of 161 
births to teens between 15 and 17, and 7 to teens under 15 in 
two school districts within the comnunity board's 
jurisdiction. The report was compiled from Department of 
Health data based on "health area divisions'* within the 
community districts of the city. These rough estimates result 
from overlapping sources, but it is clear that teen parents 
within the community district have a high degree of unmet need 
in the area of early childhood services. It is conceivable 
that, among the 1985 births to teens, there are, now, four 
year olds in need of early childhood services. 

Tracking the numbers of the new immigrants in the 
community district is even more difficult. Both legal and 
illegal immigrants are rapidly changing the cultural fabric 
of the community. This is documented by Leahy (1989) and 
Yamada (1990) . 

Leahy (1989) speaks about a new wave of immigrants who 
have settled in various locations within the community 
district. He points out that they have goals similar to their 
predecessors, namely, a better life for their children. 
Yamada (1990) describes an example of how new immigrants are 
revitalizing churches. He also notes that many residents 
resent the newcomers, although he adds that this will probably 
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Change. One church is described as having a long standing 
reputation for having many immigrants pass through its doors, 
starting with the Dutch. Recent iamigrants who attend the 
church are from Taiwan. 

Sources do not indicate how these new immigrant families 
cope with early childhood needs. It is implied by patterns 
of immigration among certain ethnic groups that elderly 
relatives, other relatives, and church sponsored programs 
partially meet the needs. 



Causative An;^lY?^« 

Each of the three segments of the problem: 
(a) discrepancy between supply and demand, (b) dispersed 
nature of services, and (c) delivery system inadequacies were 
linked to specific multidimensional causes. Four categories 
of influence: social, political, economic, and cultural have 
helped to shape the complexity of the problem. These combined 
influences within the community district's internal and 
external environment have resulted in there not being any 
community-based resource and referral services to assist 
families in meeting their early childhood service needs. 

There was no existing mechanism to dispense information 
or deliver services on the level at which they were needed. 
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It was necessary to, first, address the fundasental lack of 
focus on the broad issue of early childhood services. ThB 
following 4 points describe the most basic reasons for a lack 
of focused discussion and planning o:i this issue: 

1. Those in need of the services did not share 
concerns. 

2. Planning bodies and policy makers did not perceive 
a pressing need. 

3. The early childhood service needs of new immigrants, 
teen parents, single, and two parent working families 
were not represented on the Youth Services Planning 
Committee. 

4. No early childhood service providers were members of 
the Youth Services Planning committee. 

Naisbitt (1984) stated that trends start from the bottom 
up, and in this particular instance there was little activity 
on the bottom to push the issue upward, instead, the issue 
was diverted as a result of diverse social, political, 
economic, and cultural influences. 

In Figure 1, the writer compares and contrasts the 
various strains of influence that contributed to the problem. 
It addresses the three areas of the problem, as well as 
outcomes that resulted from this situation. 
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Figure l. causative Analysis: Suamary of Problems, Influences and 
Outcomes 
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Figure 1. Continued 

PrpfeXeffl gQffiaX Political Economic Culttiyal 
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Lack of referral and coordinated, comprehensive, community- 
based services. ' 

Families believe that they must take care of their own. 

Funding, eligibility requirements and targeting have narrowed 
the range of services that are available to those in need. 

Cultural attitudes reinforce subgroup resistance to help and 
things that are unfamiliar. *' 
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Another prevalent influence 'zhat helped to create the 
problem, was the perception that the age distribution within 
the community is in an older range. This view translated 
into the types of services that were available » such as senior 
centers, senior citizen home owner assistance programs, and 
home care services. 

Additionally, an influx of legal and illegal immigrants 
shifted the age distribution within the district. The numbers 
were not clearly docunented, but based on the gross 
overcrowding in the schools and figures from the various 
parishes, there are growing numbers of young children, and 
immigrants of childbearing age. Consec[uently, the services 
and perceptions did not keep up with the changes within the 
community. The 1990 Census will be a critical factor in how 
related needs are met over the next 10 years. 

It had previously been demonstrated that when initiatives 
surfaced to address early childhood service needs within the 
district, they dissipated because of (a) improper alignment 
with district-wide planning goals, (b) an overriding 
perception that such needs were not a priority, and (c) a 
negative impact from social, political, economic and cultural 
influences. 

Long Island City YMCA (1988) completed a needs analysis 
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and strategic plan in which child care was listed as a key 
"program/ service" area. The principal goal was to explore 
expansion into the child care service areas. Their 1988-90 
operating plan included yearly objectives related to 
investigating opportunities for corporate and coamunity child 
care. A lack of funding, space, corporate interest, and broad 
based support thwarted the three year planning objegtlve. 
Although the Long Island City YMCA (1988) strategic plan was 
not implemented, it provided evidence of an analysis of 
demographic, social, economic and cultural variables related 
to the problem of early childhood referral. Their strategic 
plan suggests another way of looking at the early childhood 
service problem confronting the district. 

In Figure 2, the writer outlines the thinking process 
used to examine issues related to the problem. 
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Figure 2. strategic Thinking Analysis 
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Review of Related Ltteral^ii^ft 
The combined aspects of the coismunity district's 
internal and external environment resulted in the absence of 
community based resource and referral services that responded 
to the early childhood service needs of area families. The 
review of related literature focuses on information and 
strategies that have been used to remedy this type of problem 
in other settings. In addition, social, political, economic 
and cultural influences were looked at to address the three 
identified segments of the problem; namely, the discrepancy 
of supply and demand, dispersed natiure of services, and 
delivery system inadequacies. Furthermore, the impact of 
these influences on the ability of families to negotiate 
services, and meet the developmental needs of their young 
children was investigated. 

Previous efforts toward resolution of the problem of 
resource and referral were impeded by a combination of 
parental views, societal trends, and changes in the 
institution of the family. These factors formed the context 
for difficulties related to early childhood service referral. 
The following sources discuss information and strategies 
relevant to these prevailing conditions. 

wingert and Kantrowitz (1990) cite parental concerns 
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and attitudes related tp child care. They give the example 
of a child care eacpert who, as a new mother, encountered 
enormous difficulty in finding a suitable child care 
arrangement for her son. She used a total of 10 caregivers 
by the time her son was 2 1/2 years old. Wingert and 
Kantrowitz conclude that the task of finding the right 
situation is "often just a matter of lucJc" (p. 86) . 

Quindlen (1990) reports on an incident in which a 
doctor, who is the mother of four young children, contacted 
a major metropolitan newspaper with a story that she felt was 
of major importance; namely, that her child's day care center 
was closing. Quindlen uses this incident to dramatize the 
discrepancy of awareness about the crisis in child care. 
Quindlen explains that women have traditionally shielded 
society from the horrors of the flawed system of care, often 
silently shouldering the burden and guilt when things go 
wrong. Contrary to tradition, this mother articulated the 
problem in no uncertain terms, and Quindlen agrees that this 
is what is needed. 

Quindlen (1990) states that colleagues, employers and 
male spouses have been insulated because it has been 
"considered prudent and professional [for women] to keep their 
mouths shut about this issue" (p. e19) . Quindlen recommends 
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that women and other concerned parties end the silence by 
talking to policy makers, legislators, union leaders, and 
CEO's to let them know just how dismal the situation is. She 
explains that some have sought to "insulate** when they needed 
tr "educate" others about the ciirrent haphazard system of 
care. She adds that those in the private sector, are moving 
faster than mothers and families to resolve this crisis of 
care. Quindlen implies that as long as families silently 
struggle to locate and maintain care for their young children, 
the burden will remain theirs. 

The burden of locating suitable child care services 
is just one of many stressors confronting families with young 
children. A variety of stressors compound the difficulties 
associated with getting early childhood information and 
services. 

Belsky, spanier and Rovine (1983) find that in terms of 
marital functioning and the division of labor, wives 
experience more of the child care responsibilities and 
accompanying stress. They point out that some aspects of 
parenting produce a negative effect on the marital 
relationship signaled by the transition to parenthood, 
occurring between the last trimester of pregnancy and the nine 
months following childbirth. They do not find a sustained. 
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unqualified damaging effect, but note that stress producing 
developmental change does occur across the transition to 
parenthood. 

LaRossa (1983) also discusses the transition to 
parenthood. He points out that child rearing is time 
consuming and requires an adjustment of personal schedules, 
with the impending effect of role overload. 

LaRossa (1983) points out that there are stresses 
produced as a result of parenting and the social reality of 
time. He states that heightened sensitivity to time can make 
it seen limited. Furthermore, he explains that because 
"babies are relatively ignorant of Uie social clock" (p. 585) 
that governs family life, they help to produce time related 
stress. 

The pressures of perceived time constraints, as well as 
other forms of family stress, inhibit the process of getting 
information about services for young children. One coping 
strategy that suggests a method for maintaining family 
stability in the midst of impending stress is discussed by 
Curran (1986). she describes money, time and children as the 
major family stressors. She refers to families that cope well 
with these everyday stressors as stress reduced families. 
They characteristically find solutions instead of dwelling on 
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what or who Is responsible. 

Curran (1986) states that many families believe they 
encounter stress because they are not a good fasily, or have 
failed at family life. In her opinion, this attitude produces 
an unrealistic view of stress. stress can have positive 
effects if families are able to objectively sort through the 
controllable stresses, seek solutions, view it as tenqporary, 
and pull together to resolve problems. 

Solving the problem of how to meet the needs of early 
childhood yoiuigsters, and support the efforts of families 
coping with related stress is a growing concern. It is no 
longer only considered a matter to be resolved within the 
institution of the family. The status of children in society 
is being reassessed, and new strategies, roles and 
responsibilities are emerging. Ideas for redesigning 
educational, social service and health care systems are being 
discussed in order to handle the problem of linking parents 
and yotmg children with services and information. 

zigler (1987) sees the community school building as the 
center of the child care system, offering support services for 
all parents. He suggests that the first step in implementing 
such a plan is to develop 60 demonstration schools around the 
nation. 
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zigler (19B7) projects that by the year 2000, 75% of all 
two parent families will have parents who are engaged in work 
outside of the hone. He points out that parents have diverse 
market needs related to early childhocxl services. Zigler 
concludes that institutionalized, high quality child care must 
be provided for each child who needs it. In addition, he 
reconunends that the "system must be sensitive to the varying 
needs of children," (p. 9), and provide outreach support, 
information, and referral services. 

Fiske (1990) describes Betances School (Hartford, 
Connecticut), a pilot program for Dr. Edvard Zigler *s 
"school of the 21st Century." it houses a day care center 
among other child related social services. The schooJ is open 
a total of 13 hours a day, has a Family 

Resource Center, and will soon have a coimseling and ^referral 

service for teenage pregnancy prevention. 

Fiske points out that similar pilot programs that link 

schools, child care, counseling and referral have been started 

in Missouri, Colorado, North Carolina and 

Wyoming. 

Cohen (1986) warns against the "crisis oriented approach" 
that causes early childhood services to "expand and contract 
sharply as dollars become scarce" (p. 159) . Cohen points out 
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that "health, nutrition and social services" (p. 6) are 
necessary components of a successful systen that addresses the 
needs of young children and their families. 

Edelman (1987) explains that existing service delivery 
systems are "fragmented** (p. 18), and lack tha ability to 
solve social probl'^ms that are "cuarulative and con^lex" (p. 
18) . She emphasizes a service approach that is colla]>orative, 
comprehensive and community-based. 

Blaclcman (1986) recommends a health tracking system to 
eliminate some of the environmental risk factors that young 
children face. He states that this can be done through 
screening projects, health service delivery programs and day 
care. The goal is to provide early care, intervention, and 
appropriate referrals to ensure that children do not get lost 
in the system. The tracking system would link hospitals, 
private physicians, other health care professionals, 
educational programs, therapists, and social service agencies 
in the service of families and young children. 

Kiernan, Jordan and Saunders (X3S4) discuss how the young 
mentally disabled have been a neglected, mistreated group in 
our society. They recommend that parents get help as soon 
as possible for children suspected of having a disabling 
condition. They state that, **These early years can be 



critical" (p. 9). 

The developnental needs ot children and families 
have noved beyond family solutions, local planning 
initiatives, and delivery system policies into the national 
arena. Solutions to unmet early childhood service and 
referral needs have gained attention through issues such as 
teen pregnancy, parental leave, iiniversal child care, work and 
family quality of life, and young families in poverty. Public 
policy is also beginning to reflect the needs of children and 
families. The following references discuss social issues and 
policy matters that relate to the changing family, economy, 
and emerging partnerships that address early childhood 
service and referral needs. 

Schroeder (1989) discusses the limited options tor 
families in need of child care. She cites the history 
of a bill for affordable child care that she has supported 
since 1973, explaining that it still hadn't been passed. She 
points out that five million children under the age of 5 are 
in need of care. No major effort of the Federal government 
has addressed the overwhelming need, in her estimation, 
because it has been considered a **vomen*s'* issue (p. 59). 

Schroeder (1989), in her discussion of a national family 
policy, says that government should lead the debate. However, 
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in the absence of such leadership, she recomnends that 
American families become proactive and vocal on their own 
behalf. 

Schroeder (1989) cites the findings of the 1988 national 
"Family Matters" poll which indicates that people would be 
willing to pay higher taxes if the money could go into family 
support services such as child health and education. She 
challenges the investment logic that puts billions into 
national defense and little or nothing into a national family 
policy, she advocates for: 

1. better treatment of families in the tax code 

2. family and medical leave 

3. affordable child care 

4. minimum health coverage (p. 174). 

A partnership of the government and the people is described 
as a major principal behind family policy. 

The United States Department of Education Report 
to the President on the Family (1986) outlines a pro-family 
policy which emphasizes less government involvement and public 
spending. The core of belief expressed in the report is that 
family problems and issues are best handled close to home 
I- . use government intervention usurps parental authority and 
family rights. Externally imposed policies are thought to 
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inhibit self determination and pros|»arlty. Welfare Is cited 
as a key example of how govemiaent has altered family 
stability. The period during the 1960 's and 1970 *s is blamed 
for an alarming upheaval of traditional values. Definitive 
plans for a non~intervention policy are not fully developed, 
but strategies point to a nostalgic view of the family and a 
"common sense** (p. 21) approach to the complex problems 
confronting the family. 

The United States Department of Education Report 
(1986) explains that the only level of government that should 
be involved in family policy is that level closest to the need 
or problem. Investment strategies are considered part of the 
flawed solutions of the past administrations. The report 
further indicates that the federal government defers 
responsibility to local governments and planning bodies to 
preserve the integrity of the American family. 

The Committee of Economic Development Statement on 
National Policies (1987) discusses problems associated with 
unmet needs of preschool children and their families. The 
focus was on preventing school failure and decreasing drop- 
out rates through investment strategies aimed at the early 
childhood level. According to their information, in 1986 the 
nation spent a total of $264 billion on children 6 years and 
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older, while only an estimated $1 billion was spent on 
education for those 5 years and younger. An inadequate 
investment has resulted in an increase of risk factors among 
infants, especially of teen parents. Infant problems includes 

1. low birth weight 

2. emotional deprivation 

3. chaotic home lives 

4. drug dependency 

5. developmental retardation and learning disabilities 
(p. 23-24). 

Key recommendations cite the need for a holistic approach from 
the prenatal stage to adulthood, sustained intervention and 
support services, a » success-oriented environment for both 
young mothers and parents to prevent the problem from becoming 
multigenerational'* (p. 27). 

Footlick (1990) traces demographic patterns of change 
that have altered perceptions of the American family. He 
points out that, ironically, the traditional American family 
of colonial times did not portray a single breadwinner, but 
a partnership of husband and wife together. Industrialization 
forced the husband into a remote workplace, leaving the wife 
at home to raise the children and care for the home. 
Following World War ii there was another wave of change in 
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fanily life that inspired another traditional family image. 
The current conditions that have had an impact on the family 
are described as leading to the disintegration of American 
family life. 

The William T. Grant Foundation commission on Work, 
Family and Citizenship (1988) reports that youth and young 
families are in desperate need of "comprehensive, 
flexible and coordinated services beginning early in 
life, including early childhood and health education** 
(p. 19) . Community involvement is also stressed in this 
report which highlights the findings of a two year study 
designed to examine the problems confronting 16-24 year olds. 
Many of this same group are unemployed or under-employed* The 
percentage of married males unable to provide for their 
families in poverty is growing. The authors recommend an 
increase in public and private support to reduce the financial 
and emotional strains associated with child rearing and family 
life among young families. 

Goffin (1988) defines the new context for pro-family 
advocacy as being made up of linkages and relationships among 
early childhood educators, parents, caregivers and child 
care systems. The goal is to support and strengthen families 
and promote a political climate that will do likewise. Goffin 
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concludes that two sets of assunptlons shape family policy, 
one set endorses the attitude that "families should be self' 
sufficient** (p. 53), without government intervention, and that: 
they are "viewed as incompetent** (p. 53) if they need support. 
The other set of assumptions addresses the shared 
responsibility of society and families for the health and 
well 'being of children, with political support for services, 
and a pluralistic view of the family. 

Kagan (19B9) discusses what she calls the tough issues 
of ••inequity, discontinuity and fragmentation" (p. 434) in the 
child care and early education debate. Kagan examines ways 
of addressing policy that are in accord with the aim of giving 
youngsters a good start, while supporting the family and 
community. 

Kagan (1989) outlines difficulties associated with 

drafting policy and asks some important questions: 

1. Can a policy framework established over decades to 
promote categorical and fragmented programs change 
to embrace the current holistic orientation? 

Can systems established to serve children 5 and older, 
be altered to accommodate younger children, their 
families and a comjnitment to prevention? 

3. Can policies shift to accommodate changes within the 
sociocultural context? 

4. What do past child and family policies suggest about 
the potential for future change? (p. 435) 
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Each question addresses tough issues related to early 
childhood policy. 

Kagan (1989) points out that children's policy has been 
founded on the tradition of '*faaily privacy, the work ethic 
and religious freedom** (p. 435) . The various shifts in 
emphasis from targeted to universal services, and from private 
to public will manifest conflict to the degree that they 
impinge on these long standing American values. She cites the 
underutilization of Head Start as a prime example. She 
explains that there is a "two tier** system of care that 
segregates children based on socioeconomic factors such as 
class and financial standing of parents. 

Kagan (1989) suggests that the ineguities of conventional 
policy have made services inaccessible and unavailable to 
those who need them. She cites the underutilization of 
Head Start as a prime example. 

Kagan (1989) similarly discusses the issues of 
discontinuity and fragmentation. Discontinuity, she 
points out, occurs when disparities between home and 
school persist. With the dilemma of discontinuity 
comes the difficulty of defining standards. Fragmentation is 
illustrated by what Kagan calls a piecemeal approach to 
policy, and the competition among preschool programs. She 
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states that, "Rather than a group of programs working together 
with cominon spirit and resolve, the "system** of early care and 
education remains fractured in most communities** (p. 437} . 

Kagan (1989) makes the following recommendations 
for overcoming the difficulties of policy making for 
meaningful appropriate reform: 

1. view problems and solutions more broadly 

2. develop interdisciplinary, community-based planning 
teams 

3. develop cross-system collaboration - span agency 
boundaries and funding streams 

4. foster a unified vision 

5. planning/policy should reflect the unicpie values of 
respective communities 

6. assess and prioritize community needs ' 

7. states should be encouraged to develop intera^iency 
planning bodies to assist committees 

8. federal government should generate and disseminate 
information, support, research and demonstration 
efforts (p. 438) . 

Child Ca^e Action News (1990) describes the role of 

public/private partnerships in addressing child care needs. 

The joint approach is intended to ease the stress to families 

who have great difficulty finding and paying for services. 

Employers are said to have concerns about the future labor 

force. Although there is a recognized crisis, the public 
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sector is said to be confronted with limited financial 
resources to neet the growing demand. 

Related aspects of family life are discussed by Skov 
(1989), McCoy (1987), Presser (1989) and Bode (1980). They 
highlight the demands placed on families with young children, 
and changes in family roles. They allude to a variety of 
coping strategies. 

S}cow (1989) summarizes some key points made by 
sociologist Arlie Hochschild who studied 50 two job couples 
and their differing male/ female role responsibilities. He 
points out that according to Hochschild 's analysis of national 
studies, "women spend 15 fewer hours at leisure each week than 
their husbands" (p. 62). Only twenty percent of the couples 
shared child rearing and household chores equally. Skow 
points out that Hochschild endorses pro-family legislation, 
and other problem solving plans to eq aize and minimize the 
demands. 

Mc Coy (1987) cites census Bureau statistics which 
indicate that 21% of United States families with children are 
single-parent families, and 90% of them are headed by single 
women. Currently, there are 12.6 million children living in 
one parent households. 

Mc Coy (1987) recommends that single parents make proper 
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use of referrals to special organizations such as Parents 
without Partners, Big Brothers/Big Sisters of America, Single 
Mothers By choice, Displaced Homemakers Network, and Parents 
Anonymous. Community-based resources are also recommended for 
newly widowed or divorced single parents. An example of such 
a resource is a Washington, D.C. based support group for 
single men and women called New Beginnings. They offer 
discussion group activities on relationships and coping 
skills, other groups svch as Parents Anonymous help single 
parents cope with pressures arising from child rearing. 

Presser (1989) cites a longitudinal study of grandmothers 
as child care providers. Three related trends were 
highlighted: (a) the increase of mothers of young children 2 
years of age, according to the Department of Labor); (b) a 
decline in grandmother participation in child care; and (c) 
increased demand for infant/ toddler care. The study was 
designed to uncover some of the economic complexities of this 
informal system of care. Among the findings is an increased 
incidence of grandmothers employed in either full or part time 
out-of-home work. In such situations the need for adjustment 
and adaptation requires elaborate schedule arrangements, 
regardless of whether the mother is married or single. 

Presser (1989) cites data gathered in 1984 from 
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interviews of a sample of 796 persons between 19 and 26 years 

of age (married and unmarried) , vith children under 5 to 

ascertain the prevalence of grandmother care. The following 

quantitative information is given based on this analysis: 

"-52.9% of employed mothers in the sample relied 
on relatives (including fathers) as primary 
child care providers for their preschool children 
-23.9% of all care was provided by grandmothers 
'the next most common type of care was that provided 

by fathers (15.5%) 
-40.1% of the mothers relied on nonrelative care 
-23.7% of the mothers reported having two or more 
types of child care arrangements for their preschool 
child 

-"principal care'* was most often defined by the 
longest number of hours" spent with a certain 
caregiver 

-the mean number of hours of care provided by 
grandmothers was 27.1 (regardless of whether the 
grandmother was the principal caregiver), p. 583. 

Presser (1989) points out that grandmothers are also 

"juggling work and family roles" (p. 584); hence, grandmothers 

are a diminishing resource. 

Bode (1980) explains that single pregnant teens have 

special needs that require special attention. "Emotional and 

family relationship problems" (p. 81) characterize the teen 

parent. Services to meet their special needs include medical 

and health care, child care, nutrition, education, and 

appropriate community resources. Bode (1980) points out that, 

in many instances, families help to raise the child born to 

a teen parent. In such cases, grandparents, uncles and aunts 
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help to provide the prlmaxy support system. JShsn this is not 
the case, extreme difficulties arise in meeting the special 
needs of teen parents. He cites that among teens who were 
interviewed, many had no idea what to expect in their new 
parenting role. They could not comprehend what it would toe 
like to raise a child, even in instances where they had 
babysitting experience. They were totally unprepared for the 
total dependency of infants, the time consuming demands, or 
the level of commitment that was needed. The restrictions and 
burdens placed on a teen parent create the need for effective 
social, emotional and financial support systems. 

All family types confront serious problems without 
needed services and support systems. Erosion of traditional 
support systems such as the extended family have resulted in 
heightened isolation of the family. 

Dahlstrom and Liljestrom (1967) cite other factors 
related to the isolation of the family, and the absence of 
appropriate support systems. They affirm that the family unit 
is the most enduring social group affiliation that individuals 
have. As such, the group functions carried out by the family 
relate to internal and external relationships. They suggest 
that problems appear when the total fulfillment of family 
member needs are sought exclusively within the family. This 
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type of internal group functioning can lapair certain aspects 
of development. An example is given of a situation where 
total acceptance of a family mesiber might **stifle productive 
dissatisfaction** (p. 55) , precluding individual efforts at 
problem solving or decision making. 

Dalhstrom and Liljestrom (1967) refer to mental health 
definitions of '*human fitness** related to health, 
intelligence, self esteem and relationships outside of the 
family in their discussions of the "therapeutic view** of the 
family. These conclusions are based on the work of Gronseth 
and studies done in World War II Germany. 

The following points are made regarding the negative impact 
of family isolation: 

It has been suggested that owing to the weakening 
and dissolution of ties of kinship and to other 
generations, the individual has lost the awareness 
of an organic social context. Uhder such 
circumstances it is asserted, the family in an 
unfriendly society is not merely a means of 
guaranteeing emotional satisfaction to the 
individual; family solidarity and its preservation 
have become ends in themselves. According to this 
view, the capitalist industrialized society has 
become characterized not so much by individual 
family egoism; a family egoism that entails, among 
other things, a rejection of social obligation, 
a relative indifference to social and political 
problems, for its own members, (p. 56} . 

Family isolation and indifference have implications 

for the situation that exists within the district. Isolated 
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families are forced to respond to a rapidly changing economy 
that forces women into the workforce. 

Friedman (1986) also cites a study done in Portland, 
Oregon which showed that of the over 8,000 employees who 
responded, 59% of the female workers with children under 
12 had problems finding care. Sh«a pointed out that the 
evidence does not support that this is a women's is^ue, 
but that it is a family problem. In most cases, absenteeism 
is the result of families looking for care or staying homa 
with a sick child. Such private choices indicate thai; 
families are, in fact, dealing with such problems in isolation 
without intervening support. 

Friedman (1986) cites a study conducted of 90 employees 
over a 20 month period. The study compared (a) those using 
company sponsored day care, (b) those who made their own 
outside child care arrangements, and (c) these with no 
children or grown children. Those who utilized the company 
sponsored day care had a lower rate of absenteeism (4.4%) 
compared to the other 2 groups (6.02%). Friedman explains 
that offering information on parenting and day care selection 
is one way for local governments and business to collaborate 
in support of families. 

Friedman (188) cites the changing attitudes within the 
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society that falter on the issue of responsibility for child 
care. Many managers are ambivalent about woxaen in the 
workforce; hence, they see child care as the principal 
responsibility of the mother. Friedman refers to a deeply 
rooted belief in self determination and "rugged individualism" 
(p. 80} which attributes the private choice of parenthood and 
the responsibility for providing care to the parent. 
Employees share this belief system. 

Anderson (1990) interviewed Friedman on corporate child 
care. They discussed the types of benefits and services 
currently offered by employers, and the forecast for the 
future. Friedman projected that resource and referral will 
be a growth area, and an emphasis on supply will follow. 
Concortia and coalitions, she explains, will pool corporate 
resources for providing such benefits. Another strategy for 
meeting the need will be flexibility in work schedules. 
Friedman concludes that there is no one answer for child care 
needs, but a package of "child care policies, benefits, 
services and contributions" (p. 1) . 

Nollen (1989) points out that work-family issues are 
social, as well as economic. He recommends collaborations 
with community organizations and encouragement for changes in 
public policy to define government responsibility for 
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resolution of related problems. 

Gordon (1989) covers some relevant aspects of the 
discussion of child care, and Its relationship to the 
growing numbers of children who have mothers in the 
workforce. He admits that a child care revolution is 
inevitable, but interjects that poor qu.Ality and an 
inadequate system of care are as bad as no child care. 

Gordon (1989) points out that there are difficulties 
in the current situation, including the fact that ''makeshift 
arrangements force parents tc devote additional time and %#orry 
into meeting child care needs" (p. 36) . Gordon recommends 
varied options for parents, not a single choice, because 
"family needs vary" (p. 36-37), and "referral services to 
connect families with providers" (p. 36-37). 

Dynamic influences related to economic and political 
opportunities for change are numerous. Trends, 
demographic factors and diminishing financial resources 
are discussed in the literature demonstrating the dramatic 
changes that will potentially have an impact on strategic 
planning efforts to resolve the problem. 

Naisbitt (1984) shares his analysis of the most recent 
trends of American society, including the major shift from an 
industrial to an information society. Naisbitt points out 
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that, contrary to popular belief, New York is not the breeding 
ground of innovation and new trends, cities such as Tampa, 
San Diego, Seattle and Denver are cited for surpassing New 
York in initiating 

trends. He adds that "social invention" occurs in 5 states: 
California,. Florida, Washington, Colorado and 
Connecticut. Naisbitt implies that these places have a 
^handle* on future trends, and solution strategies for which 
all states and cities will soon have need. 

Naisbitt and Aburdene (1986) refer to the future of 
education systems and the role of cooperation in the delivery 
of services saying that, "All across America, 
businesses have become the new local activists in education" 
(pp. 172) . This observation makes a projection about the 
future of education in this country and the feasibility of 
strategies pertaining to the local problem of early childhood 
referral. 

Starr (1985) discusses the popular notion that New York 
City will become a city only for the very rich and 
very poor. He adds that social programs and policies have 
reinforced the middle class view that they are not treated as 
well as the low-income population of the city. 

Starr (1985) explains that high taxes that support New 
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York City's social service network, includin? Medicaid and Aid 
to Dependent Children, are part of the reason for the mass 
exodus of business, diminishing support for the economic hase 
of the city, and overall decline of the city. 

Starr (1985) prescribes leadership that skillfully 
analyzes needs, opportunities and threats while maintaining 
the responsibility of charting a course through difficult 
problems. He refers to religious institutions for their 
traditional role in balancing vision, faith, honesty and 
integrity. Without leadership that reflects moral insight and 
strategic planning skills, he concludes, New York City will 
enter its final decline. 

Levine (1990) highlights projections made in a recent 
study done by the Port Authority of New York 
and Mew Jersey on demographic changes for the next three 
decades. The forecast alludes to greater increases in the 
number of elderly, while the general population will only 
moderately increase. It is expected that by 2015, 
the number of those over 85 will equal almost 400,000. A 
variable that may have an impact on this process of ••graying" 
is the influx of immigrants who are described as mostly young. 

Levine (1990) cites some of the implications and 
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conclusions drawn by urban studies experts who forecast that 
an emphasis will be placed on "better use of all people, of 
everybody being sore important especially the disadvantaged" 
(p. 1) . Levine suggests that the graying of the city, influx 
of young immigrants, and emphasis on developing all human 
resources, especially the disadvantaged, will provide 
opportunities for strategic planning in the city. Presumably, 
there will be opportunities to create policies that address 
these demographic features to resolve some problems 
confronting the city. 

Bouvier (1988) discusses the inevitability of 
immigration, both legal and illegal. He surmises that future 
changes in the nation's population will have a definite impact 
on future cultural, social, economic and political issues. 
For example, he points out that the birth rate among Americans 
has declined since 1972. Currently, the birth rate is "1.8 
live births per woman** (p. 87). Levels of immigration will 
play a role in determining whether the country's population 
will decline or increase. 

Bouvier (198B) explains that immigration from the 
Caribbean basin: Mexico, Central America. Caribbean Islands, 
Columbia, Venezuela and Guyana has increased. 
Evidence indicates that this will continue despite new 
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legislation to bar illegal iamigrants, while lifting legal 
immigration to 500,000 per year. 

Bouvier (1988) further projects that there will be 
no racial majority and that the nation will "have the 
opportunity to participate in the first multiracial democracy 
in the world** (p. 91) . He states that two thirds of the new 
immigrants are in California, Florida, Illinois, New York and 
Texas. The future, he explains, holds a changed American 
identity which, unlike the melting pot, will be the "salad 
bowl of plurality** (p. 92) because of partial assimilation. 
He suggests that language will continue to be a major issue 
citing one school in Los Angeles where 60 different languages 
are spoken. Another issue will be economics. He states that 
larger numbers of immigrants and their children will enter the 
labor force and after the year 2000, "over 90% of the new 
workers in California and Texas will be minorities: Blacks, 
Hispanics or Asians'* (p. 93). 

Cultural diversity is another dimension investigated in 
the literature review. The small town atmosphere of the 
community district, with its many diverse ethnic groups and 
localized patterns of interaction, contributes to certain 
characteristic ways of viewing the needs of children and 
families. The implications of cultural differences provide 
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insights into the special needs of new immigrants, as well as 
other established ethnic groups. The literature also 
discusses the influences of churches, community activism, and 
development on similar problems. 

Rowe (1988) refers to a Smithsonian Institution 
publication rcenerations; A Universal Family Alburn^ 
that takes a global look at families, their cultures and 
parenting traditions. It views the phenomena of birth and 
child rearing experiences from anthropological and 
ethnographic perspectives. A central concern in all the 
diverse patterns and belief systems is the nurturance and 
protection of the young. Rowe illustrates this point in her 
reference to precautions that are taken **to protect against 
physical or supernatural harm, and to promote health, growth, 
good fortune and long life** (p. 19) . This embedded meaning 
lies behind child rearing practices across cultures. 

There is r \inifying commonality expressed in the 
cross-cultural concerns for children. While there is 
recognition of cultural, racial and ethnic differences, there 
is still a common bond of caring for the young. 

Sholtys (1989) suggests that efforts be made to 
understand the varied circumstances that bring families to a 
new country, she explains that a certain degree of outreach 
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to the family is often needed to clear up problems with 
communication, social/emotional adjustment and culture shock. 
Steps to "create a smoother transition for the child^ (p. 77) 
should be taken. 

DiHartino (1989) discusses the differences that are 
manifested in the actions, values, and beliefs of children 
from different cultures. Dihartino points out 
that teachers, as observers, can easily discern differing 
concepts of time, family, and sex roles. For example, she 
noted "primacy of the family" (p. 31) , and a lack of exactness 
in perceptions of time (p. 31) among children of Sicily. 
DiHartino stresses the fact that because values and beliefs 
are different, it doesn't mean they are less important. 

Glazer and Hoynihan (1963) describe the roots of 
political and social attitudes of the Irish from earlier waves 
Ox immigration. Loyalty and allegiance to a small 
area, cohesiveness and distrust for outside interests 
characterize the Irish political tradition, in regard to the 
institution of the church, they describe it as being a focal 
point of beliefs and values. Also, Glazer and Hoynihan state 
that "education was largely a church function in the early 
days" (p. 234). 

0« Grady (1973) describes some historic qualities 
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of the Irish Isunigration to America that have endured since 
the early migration of the nineteenth century. O* Grady refers 
to the deeply rooted belief shared by a vast majority of Irish 
immigrants, that to be Irish is to catholic (p. 109). A 
strong identification, therefore exists between the Irish and 
the Catholic church. The church has historically been a 
bastion of political power through the Irish vote, within 
this tradition of beliefs and values, the family is described 
as an extension of the church's influence. 

Basler (1988) sees the church as a community resource 
that is a major force in a movement to return decision making 
power to the people. He cites the success of various church 
coalitions in solving social problems such as those related 
to housing needs. Basler, also, stresses the fact that the 
"process** is more important than the **product** (p. 23) because 
it enables the people in need to take charge of their destiny. 
He highlights other projects that address issues including 
support for intact families, job placement, voter 
registration, and help for new immigrants. In conclusion, 
he says: '*An organization of people begins just by providing 
some commonly needed services, but in that fashion begins the 
process of enabling people to create the community resources 
necessary to improve their lives'* (p. 24) . 
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Polsky (1988) highlights some of the cultural values of 
Korean iiuBigrants . ''Language barriers, loneliness, 

discrimination, family pressures, unfamiliarity with United 
States lavs and customs'* (p. 18) are cited as major problems 
confronting Koreans in the city. Family conflict arises out 
of differences between Korean born parents and American bom 
offspring. Many parents fear the emergence of youth gang 
activity, and the young are confused by the contrast between 
American values and parental standards for discipline and 
obedience. 

Cans (1962) describes the phenomenon of European 
immigrants adapting their cultiire and institutions to the 
urban environment. The result is what he refers to as "urban 
villagers" (p. 4) . He goes on to discuss the nature of 
community within an urban village context; the Italian West 
End of Boston. He points out that the sense of community was 
defined by a limited view of the physical and social 
environment characterized by the relationship to the street 
on which one lived, and the neighborhood stores one used. He 
points out that the concept of common icy related to limited 
nonspatial factors. The institutions that created the 
community were "the church; parochial school; formal social, 
civic and political organization (some of them church- 
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related) , and some comiaerclal establishments** (p. 105) . Cans 
highlights the commercial establishments such as taverns, 
stores and restaiirants as those that serve the **peer group 
society** (p. 117) as providing meeting places, and the hub of 
an ** extensive communication network** (p. 117) . 

Cans (1962) describes organizations and agencies beyond 
the community and peer group society as being part of the 
**outside world** (p. 120) . The entities that make 
up that world include work, professionals, city government, 
national society, education and medical care. The West Enders 
are described as being less accepted by these institutions in 
the outside world. For example, most of the West Enders 
turned to local practitioners for medical treatment because 
hospitals were considered part of the outside world. They 
avoided treatment and were characteristically afraid of 
hospitals. Similarly, Cans stateu that they distrusted 
police, city government bureaucracy, elected officials and 
courts. The object-oriented focus of the educational 
institution, typically found in the public school systeb 
likewise, placed it in the outside world. Politicians were 
only partly trusted because they moved in and out of the 
outside world. 

Cans (1962) explains that the West End was at the brink 
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of radical change. Urban redevelopment plans were to tear 
down old structures, so a new neighborhood could be built. 
He found that the threat of destruction of their community did 
not create panic or a heightened activism. The most 
consistent pattern of response to the changes was predicated 
on mistrust. A basic mistrust was illustrated through the 
**us" and »»them" dichotomy (p. 231) cited by Cans. 

Redevelopment in the West End meant replacement of 
**slums" with what Gans refers to as ''luxury housing** (p. 284) . 
Those who lived in the West End viewed the threat of their 
displacement as a kind of death; loss of all that was familiar 
in their world. It was presumed by planners that 60% of the 
displaced residents of the West End would receive public 
housing; the rest being served by the private housing sector. 
Gans points out that this plan had many flaws. He stated that 
the plans lacked insight into the sociological structure of 
their families. The plan assumed that nuclear families 
constituted self sufficient independent family units. 
There was no regard for "family circles", and the need for 
relatives to be near on another. 

Gans (1962) makes the following recommendations for 
urban renewal, drawing on his analysis of characteristic 
behavior patterns, values, and beliefs within the urban 
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village context: "Redevelopnent should be pursued primarily 
for the benefit of the conuBunity as a whole and of the people 
who live in the slum area; not for the redeveloper or his 
eventual tenants'* (p. 328-330} . 

The prevailing influences of development, cultural 
diversity, unfavorable economic conditions for expansion or 
development of early childhood services, and service 
delivery flaws, heighten the difficulty of selecting 
appropriate solution strategies. Despite these difficulties, 
numerous successful strategies have been implemented in this 
country and abroad. The focus has been on creative uses of 
available financial and human resources. An overriding 
concern in the strategies is empowerment of families at the 
local level. The literature discusses public and private 
involvement, as well as national policies and community-based 
plans. 

Hofferth (1989} summarizes national data on specific 
aspects of the supply and demand for child care among 
families. She provides a broad perspective of the varying 
needs, cost and options for care by comparing and contrasting 
trends of the past twenty-five years. She states that center- 
based and family day care have shown the greatest increase 
since 1965, compared to the categories of relative and non- 
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relative care. She concludes that at the core of problems 
related to supply and demand is the need for a deeper 
commitment to the value of childbearing and parenting. 

Countries that have made such a commitment on a national 
level include Cuba and France. These countries have 
structured linkages between early childhood services and 
families based on a nationalistic philosophy. 

Leiner (1974), in his analysis of the Cuban day care 
system, compares the population of Cuba to the population of 
the five boroughs of New York City (p. 5) . He further 
compares New York City's 1800 day care centers, of the time, 
with Cuba's 50,000, adding that New York City exceeds most 
United States cities in day care; yet, still is lower than 
Cuba. He concludes that the United States regards day care 
as a form of charity; a system of "communal babysitting" (p. 
5} , or custodial care. 

Leiner (1974) did an extensive analysis of education and 
social change in Cuba, highlighting the changing roles of men 
and women as equal partners and vital human resources. The 
day care system is described as an inseparable part of Cuba's 
national growth and development. As women entered the labor 
force, new goals and ideals developed. In 1953, only 17% of 
the labor force consisted of women. Leiner describes how the 
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*'New Cuban Man** (*'hombre nuevo", p. 20) replaced the 
institutionalized concept of machismo, or male dominance and 
superiority. Economic necessity and social responsibility 
have forged the principles upon which change is being built. 
He explains that this commitment to early education is a 
blueprint for the future. It consists of a comprehensive 
response to nutrition, health care, compensatory education and 
community and family needs (p. 29). 

Ducrot (1987) describes Cuba's child care system after 
30 years of education and social change. He explains that of 
an estimated 10,246,400 people, 2.6 million are under the age 
of 14. He adds that teachers and parents regard discussion 
of education as an analysis of Cuba's future; the two are 
described as being synonymous. Day care is paid for by 
parents and the government. Parents are expected to pay only 
a small portion, while the government pays the largest 
portion. Ducrot describes preschool education as one of the 
most costly parts of the educational system in Cuba. 
Government subsidies are essential to the delivery of these 
services. 

Ducrot (1987) explains that medical care to the expv»ctant 
mother is free, and mothers are given an 8 week maternity 
leave at full salary. They also have the option of requesting 
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a year's leave without pay. 

Ducrot (1987) discloses through interviews with a 58 year 
old grandmother and a 30 year old female dentist with two 
daughters, that grandmothers are held in high regard. It is 
implied tliat grandmothers are part of the solution for helping 
families cope with occupational and domestic demands. 

Sedley (undated) describes the Cuban goal of universal 
day care. As part of Cuba's effort to reach that goal, they 
have committed a larger percentage of their Gross National 
Product (GNP) than almost any other country in the world. She 
states that the primary aim of the nurseries is to nurture the 
healthy development in a *»collective environment" (p. 6) . 

Richardson and Marx (1989) cite the findings of the 
French American Foundation panel that studied the French child 
care system. They point out that a precept of France's 
national child care system is best eacpressed by French 
President Francois Mitterand in the following statement: 
"France will be strong in its families and will blossom in its 
children" (p. 12). 

Richardson and Marx (1989) explain that health care is 
essential to French child care. They point out that after 
World War II, the National Maternal and Infant Protection 
Service (PMI) was created to address high rates of infant 
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mortality, disease and poor sanitation. Richardson and Harx 
sum up this aspect of French child care by saying: **A child's 
happiness, and intellectual and emotional development are 
rooted in physical well-being. Preventive health care is 
integral to the mission of child care,** (p. 26). The cost of 
this system is shared among public, private, and sources of 
revenue such as land tax. 

Feeney (1990) cites other benefits of the French system 
including: 

1. wor)c leaves for parents in need of time off for family 
matters . 

2. 9% universal payroll tax levied on employers for 
related social benefits. 

3. drop-in, part-time care for parents to have child- 
free time for errands. 

?eeney points out that according to Miliary Clinton, 

Chair of the Children's Defense Fund board, the United States 

has not evolved beyond the belief that families should 

exclusively be responsible for their children. 

Despite the fact the United States lags behind many other 

countries in its commitment to young children and their 

families, there are many emerging programs to link families 

with services. Local efforts, in particular, are part of 

increasing efforts to respond to the needs of young children 

on the community level. 
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Kyle (1987* outlines a blueprint for strategic planning 
and program coordination to meet the needs of children and 
families. He asserts that local olanning efforts are 
instrumental in meeting the challenges presented by the 
nation's rapidly' changing demographics. He points out that 
by 1995 r two-thirds of all school children will have mothers 
in the work force; extended families will be the exception, 
not the norm; and more than one out of every five children 
will live in a single parent home. He further explains that, 
"Children's needs cut across organizational boundaries" (p. 
2). 

Kyle (1987) refers to specific issues that affect 
strategic planning and program coordination including (a) the 
need for a clear grasp of the implications of political will 
and public will; and how they relate to the needs of children 
and families, (b) whether strategies for prevention or cure 
are being endorsed, and (c) the need for careful data 
collection and analysis; gathering information from local 
sources such as schools, churches, health departments and 
public officials (p. 9-12) . Kyle (1987) describes local 
programs that have wor)ced. Two examples are Kidsplace in 
Seattle, Washington, and the Youth Coordinating Board of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Kidsplace is aimed at attracting and 
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retaining families following a period of declining population 
in the 1970 's. The plan demonstrates support for children and 
families through positive child and family centered 
activities. The annual KidsDay, for example, offers free 
admission to museums, zoos and buses. Shop owners in the 
downtown shopping area are encouraged to foster a friendly 
welcoming attitude. This concept was replicated in St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

The Youth Coordinating Board of Minneapolis is based on 
the concept of a continuum of service from birth to age 
twenty. Kyle explains that a joint powers agreement, 
initiated by Mayor Don Fraser, was implemented in 1986 to 
provide '*a comprehensive set of services for youths from the 
time they are born to the age of twenty" (p . 17 ) , The Youth 
Board recognizes the first 20 years as a period of significant 
development and changing needs. The major objective is to 
fill the gaps in services "until all the needs are met" (p. 
19). 

Kyle (1987) recommends that strategic planning and youth 
coordinating include public-private partnerships 
or collaborations that can strengthen the planning effort (pp. 
196-200) . In addition, he suggests that plans be madtii to 
institutionalize the effort, so that it lasts longer than a 
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politician's tern of office. Furthermore, services should he 
provided in a coordinated fashion, suggesting interagency 
cooperation. Lastly, he recoainends that the conaunity be seen 
as **a viable component of the policy making and program 
delivery process" (p. 196-200), and all policies reflect a 
component that refers to children and families; such as a 
requirement that city planning departments study the impact 
of new buildings and development on children and families. 

Broad strategic planning initiatives such as those 
referred to by Kyle (1987) are being enhanced by other small 
scale plans. Hotlines, warm lines, and child care information 
and referral networks also address the problem of filling the 
current information gap faced by parents of young children. 

Long and Long (1988) describe the variety of hotline 
models in use throughout the nation. They estimate that there 
are over 200 just for children at home alone. The variables 
that differentiate models are hours of service, whether the 
service is advisory or emergency, and whether volunteer or 
professional staffing is used. Hotline models include Phone 
Friend; began in X9S2, Kidsline; began in 1983, and Grandma 
Please; began in 1984. 

Long and Long (1988) indicate that an effective hotline 
should have (a) a pro-family philosophy, (b) consultation and 
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support, (c) sensitivity to cultural and language differences, 
(d) close contact with other agencies r and (e) a conmunity- 
based operation. 

Samuels and Baiter (1987) indicate that, according 
to the Family Resources coalition, there are 41 parenting 
"warmlines" (p. 27) operating nationally. These varmlines 
provide a variety of services including guidance and referral 
for matters related to child development and related needs. 
Samuels and Baiter explain t^at there are limited options for 
parents in need of inf-^ rmation, and point out that such 
services provide quic responses in an "informal, non- 
threatening manner" (p. 27) . 

Samuels and Baiter highlight the usefulness of warmlines 
by revi&wing various ones frou around the nation, including 
"Talkline" (Releigh, North Carolina, and the New York 
University Warmline New York City, New York) . 

Samuels and Baiter (1987) describe features of the NYU 
Warmline in detail. The technology used to handle calls is 
a telephone answering machine. Taped messages that include 
namas, telephone numbers, and a convenient time to call are 
responded to by doctoral students from NYU's psychology 
department. The calls are answered promptly with suggestions 
or explanations, as required. The caller is told that a 
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follow-up call will be made if necessary. A log is kept for 
each call. 

Samuels and Baiter (1987) analyzed 132 logs to target 
major areas of concern and gather information on 
evaluative responses of the parents to the warmline service. 
Thirty percent of the parents who used the service liked 
having someone "unbiased and educated** to talk to; 28% liked 
knowing someone was there to listen, and 26% found the 
volunteers sympathetic and supportive. They recommend that 
research be done to better understand how the warmline model 
can be used to meet the current needs of parents. Staff 
training is another area that they believe requires further 
study . 

The New York State Child Care Coordinating Council 
(NYSCCCC, 237 Bradford Street, Albany, NY 12206/516- 
463-8663) describes the function of child care referral 
agencies as interpreting community needs, assisting in the 
development of new services, educating the public for more 
effective advocacy for services, maintaining a community-wide 
referral service, and training day care staff and parents. 

Spedding (1989) describes the purpose and function of 
Child Care Resource and Referral services, also called CCR&R. 
She points out that they are designed to facilitate access to 
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information on programs for children. Information is given 
to parents on day care centers, family day care homes and 
school age care. They also provide information on summer 
camps and other early childhood programs. She adds that when 
the parent calls, requests are taken by trained counselors who 
provide guidelines for quality programs. CCR&R programs also 
train family day care providers and offers other technical 
assistance to employers interested in providing child care 
services and/or referrals. 

The Child Care Action Campaign (99 Hudson Street, Rm. 
1233, NY, NY 10013) supplies a listing of California 
Child Care Resource and Referral Programs. It lists an 
extensive array of CCR&R services throughout the state of 
California that are part of a broad network. The network 
sponsors monthly meetings, technical assistance and training, 
in addition to resource and referral services* 

Macwright (1986) describes the process involved in her 
development of a community-based child care information and 
referral clearinghouse in 5 steps: 

1. identification of providers 

2. compilation of a data base 

3. outreach and publicity 

4. referral process 
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5. referral follow-up and evaluation 

She developed 4 basic categories for services including 
child care, medical care, consultauits and social service 
organizations/social workers. 

The strategies described in the literature summarize a 
variety of approaches to the problem of family access to early 
childhood services and information; supply and demand; the 
discrepancy of services; dispersed nature of services; and 
delivery system inadecjuacies, as well as prevailing influences 
that will have an impact on chosen strategies. The 
recommendations emphasize collaborative approaches that 
effectively utilize human resources. 

The review of related literature also discloses that the 
dominant issues confronting children and families transcend 
child care issues, intervention strategies and treatment in 
isolation. The literature suggests that families can no 
longer be expected to manage all early childhood service needs 
on their own, within the isclation of the family. Furthermore, 
the pluralistic nature of the society demands diverse, 
holistic strategies to assist in the development of families 
and children through access to appropriate options for 
L.t:V( vices. The literature stresses the timeliness of 
collaborative, community-based outreach for the coordination 
of early childhood and family related service information. 



CHAPTER III 
ANTICIPATED OUTCOMES AND EVALUATION METHODS 



Statement of General Goals 
Improvement in the existing condition resulted 
from district families having better access to early childhood 
services and informatr'on. The following general goals were 
projected for this practicum: 

1. to assess the level of need for service and referral 

2. to identify dominant needs and available services 

3. to develop a procedure to facilitate the coordination 
of service referral 

4. to heighten the awareness of families and planning 
bodies regarding early childhood issues. 

Expected Outcomes 
Analysis of district-wide needs began the process of 
empowering families with the appropriate information to make 
choices for their children's healthy development. The 
referral procedure handled request's for assistance/ information 
on the c immunity level . This procedure operated within the 
organizational structure of the community board management 
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system, which is designed to handle conunimity complaints and 
concerns. Furthermore, it enabled families to access 
information on early childhood related services, both local 
and city-wide, with greater effectiveness. Planning bodies 
of the district were expected to direct attention to early 
childhood issues and concerns. Informal networks were used 
to assist in the dissemination of information and to raise 
awareness about the community planning board's referral 
procedure. A directory of related services vat compiled to 
further assist parents in getting information. 

Evaluating Methods and Recording Program Events 
A conceptual framework based on strategic thinking and 
operational planning was used to evaluate the success of the 
selected solution strategies and implementation. An internal 
and external audit was used to identify strengths and 
opportunities. Success was be based on the positive 
development of these strengths and opportunities for the 
resolution of the problem as outlined by the writer in Figure 
3. 
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Figure 3. Strategic Thinking and 
Evaluation 

INTERNAL AUDIT 



Operational Planning 



STRENGTHS 



POSITIVE 
DEVELOPMENT 
(Preferred Scenario) 



stable community 
institutions 



2. local support from 
community planning 
bodies 

3. local development, 
private sector interest 



1. interest and 

involvement of 

coDsnxnity 

Institutions 

2. local planning 
initiatives 



3. private sector 
involvement; 
concrete action 
plans 



EXTERNAL AUDIT 



OPPORTUNITIES 



POSITIVE 
DEVELOPMENT 
(Preferred Scenario) 



1. new mayoral commission 

on children and child caring 
programs 



2. 1990 Census 



3. 10 Year Strategic Plan 
the county 



1« new emphasis on 
interagency 
collaboration and 
comprehensive 
community planning 

2. increased attention 
to diverse community 
groups and their 
needs 

3. related issues 

included in report 
and county-wide 
initiatives 



for 
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Four key areas of early childhood service were identified 
in order to handle diverse needs. An early childhood service 
referral form was developed which corresponded to the "Citizen 
Complaint** form used to route all other constituent con^laints 
to specific agencies for '^prompt action** (see Appendix D) . 

The writer maintained a referral log (see Appendix E) of 

Information requests on a monthly basis. The log was used to 

compile quantitative information on requests for the following 

types of services: 

0 Child Care Information and Referral (CCI&R) 
ie. group or family day care 

0 Health (H) and Child Abuse Referrals (CA) 

ie. health providers, reporting and treatment 
services 

() Family Services (FS) 

ie. counseling, support services, parenting 
workshops 

() Education and Evaluation (EE) 

ie. developmental evaluation, special services 

Data for the log was taken from forms that are completed as 

families called in. 

The standard for improvement was the effective management 

of at least 50 requests over the period of implementation. 

Specifically, the requests from four target groups: new 

immigrants single parents, teens, and two parent working 

families were to be tracked by zip code and categories of 
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need. In addition, the measure of success for the referral 
procedure was (a) compatibility of the procedure with the 
community planning board's procedure for handling constituent 
complaints, as demonstrated by the number of inquiries 
successfully processed by office staff other than the writer, 
and (b) appropriate matches of families with 
information/ services, taking into account individual 
and family differences. 

A weekly journal (see Appendix F) was kept to monitor 
"follow-up" on requests, identify new services, assess 
accessibility, and set goals. The writer maintained the 
journal as a qualitative record of program events. 

The following criteria were projected to evaluate the 
general goals of the program: 

1. the Youth Services Planning Committee of the Community 
Board would add early childhood issues to its planning 
agenda 

2. early childhood issues would appear in the minutes of 
at least 2 Youth Services Planning Committee meetings, 
and 1 Community Board meeting 

3. successful implementation of the referral procedure 
among office staff other th-^n the writer would occur 

4. early childhood information requests would increase 

The comprehensive referral procedure was intended to 
produce a viable mode?, that could be replicated in other 
community boards. The ultimate goal of the implementation was 
to institutionalize the procedure. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Solution Strategies 
Discussion of Possible Solutions 

Based on the review of related literature, nany possible 
solution strategies were identified. These strategies were 
applicable to the local planning setting of the Conmunity 
Boards and responded to the social, political, economic, and 
cultural influences present in the setting. Furthermore, they 
addressed the three segments of the problem: (a) discrepancy 
between supply and demand, (b) dispersed nature of services, 
and (c) delivery systeir. inadequacies linked to 
multidimensional causes. Finally, the strategies made 
recommendations for an innovative local model, using strategic 
planning, and comprehensive, collaborative approaches. 

Wingert and Kantrowitz (1990) and Quindlen (1990) 
documented the fact that arranging ecrly childhood services 
is a formidable task, even for skilled professionals and child 
care experts. They explained that the haphazard early 
chii^ii'v: ' information system equally victimizes all families. 
Quindlen (1990) and Schroeder (1989) urged families to end tha 
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silence about their early childhood needs in order to advocate 
for an improved system and a national conniitaent to children 
and families. Schroeder (1989) endorsed the institution of 
a national family policy supported by families in partnership 
with government. 

Belsky, Spanier and Rovine (1983), LaRossa (1983), and 
Curran (1986) discussed the stress related difficulties that 
compound the problems inherent in obtaining early childhood 
service information. It was pointed out that parents are 
highly vulnerable to stress during the transition to 
parenthood, and more likely to experience role overload that 
accompanies developmental changes brought on by parenthood 
(Belsky, Spanier and Rovine, 1983). Time related stress 
during the transition to parenthood creates the perception 
that available time is limited (LaRossa, 1983) . A positive 
approach to the social phenomenon of these stress induced 
constraints, is to (a) view it as temporary, (b) realize that 
this stress is not a result of failures at family life, and 
(c) to ask for help in dealing with controllable aspects of 
the stress (Curran, 1986) . 

Zigler (1987) and Fiske (1990) described recommendations 
for information and referral services tha:^ help to fulfill the 
urgent needs of children and families. They also addressed 
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the need to restructure the existing early childhood 
infrastructure. Sensitivity to the varying needs of children 
was suggested, as veil as a comprehensive coBsmunity'based 
service approach. 

Cohen (1986), Edelman (1987), Dalhstrom and Liljestrom 
(1967) and Kagan (1989) discuss the difficulties that occur 
when children and families interact with alienating social 
delivery systems. In addition, the crisis orientation of most 
delivery systems creates discontinuity as a result of budget 
fluctuations (Cohen, 1986) . Recommendations were made for the 
replacement of fragmented service approaches with 
collaborative, comprehensive, community-based systems, so that 
the full range of needs are served (Edelman, 1986 and Kagan, 
1989) . The isolation and alienation of the family, in 
relation to hostile social systems, create problems that have 
a detrimental effect on human development and the society 
(Dalhstron and Liljestrom, 1967) . A piecemeal approach to 
services has created a limited view of needs that, now, 
require interdisciplinary planning which reflects the unique 
needs of respective communities (Kar^an, 1989) . 

Goffin (1988) and Kagan (1989) pointed out that the 
tradition that preserves family privacy also impedes progress 
toward improved conditions for children and families. The 
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longstanding assumptions about family self sufficiency deters 
development of partnerships that could increase the 
availability of early childhood services and information. 

Friedman (1986) recommended partnerships that ease the 
problems faced by working parents. She suggested that local 
governments and businesses collaborate in support of families. 
Friedman (1986) explains that this support can take the form 
of referral services, warmlines and flex-time. 

Gordon {192 J) and Nollen (1989) suggested that varied 
options be made available through referral services and 
interagency collaborations vith community organizations. 
Nollen (1989) discussed work-family conflict and the need for 
a supportive corporate culture that provides options such as 
subsidies, vouchers, on-site or flexible scheduling for 
working parents. 

Naisbitt (1984), Starr (19&5), Levine (1990) and Bouvier 
(1988) describiid the dynamic influences that could potentially 
have had an impact on solution strategies. Naisbitt (198^) 
explains that certain cities and states are centers of 
innovation. It was implied that these are places to look to 
for proi^rar models. Starr (1985) highlighted the need for 
leadership, moral insight and strategic planning skills to 
off net the impending effect of class conflict and the flight 
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of businesses from the city. Levine (1990) and Bouvler (1988) 
pointed out that * graying*; the gradual aging of the city's 
population^ the influx of young iaunigrants, emphasis on the 
use of all human resources, pluralism and fiscal constraints 
were all factors that could shape the course of planning 
efforts. 

Pluralism was also discussed in the literature by Rowe 
(1988), DlMartino (1989), Polsky (1988), Sholtys (1989), Cans 
(1963), Glaze'- and Moynihan (1963), O'Grady (1973), and 
Footlick (1990). They pointed out that the profile of the 
American family does not conform to a uniform set of needs, 
family life orientation, or ethnic identity. These sources 
identified diverse lifestyles, beliefs and attitudes that 
require a variety of early childhood service options and 
service methods. Insights regarding the impact of 
redevelopment and urban renewal on family life was also noted 
by Cans (1963) who gives an example of how families in a 
subculture react to dramatic community changes. 

I,einer (1974), Ducrot C**??), and Sedley (undated) 
discussed national strategies from abroad. They emphasized 
investment in children and families as a safeguard to national 
strength and stability. Cuba's national policies endorse 
locally based support networks that maintain a holistic regard 
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for the welfare of children and fasllles. Richardson and Marx 
(1989) discuss the France *s positive regard for the education 
and well-being of the young. The key element in these 
countries is national commitiaent and local action. 
The literature review also cited some solution strategies that 
work on the local level. Kyle (1987), Long and Long (1988), 
Sanuels and Baiter (1987) and NacWrlght (1986; discussed local 
initiatives from across the nation. Kyle (1987) described the 
concept of a continuum of service from birth to age 20 that 
has been established by the Minnesota Youth Coordinating 
Board. This initiative strengthens local comnitnent to long 
term planning and comprehensive services. Kyle (1987) also 
made the point that local efforts should be institutionalized 
so that they last longer than a politicians administration. 
Long and Long (1988) and Samuels and Baiter (1987) cited the 
success of hotlines and wamlines that provide sensitive, 
appropriate, community- based support for families through 
telephone consultation, information and referral services. 
These services are said to meet an urgent need of parents for 
information that is offered in an informal, nonthr eaten ing 
manner. MacWright (1986) and Spedding (1989) described the 
process for developing a community-based child care 
information and referral clearinghouse. All the strategies 
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reflect a local commitment tc providing information to benefit 
families with young children. 

Description of Selected Solutions 
Selected strategies were collaborative, comprehensive 
and community-based (Zigler, 1987; Fiske, 1990; Kyle, 1987; 
William T. Grant Foundation, 1988). Emphasis was placed on 
a continuum of service and early intervention (Kyle, 1987; 
Blackman, 1986; Kiernan, Jordah and Saunders, 1984; William 
T. Grant Foundation, 1988). The church and other community 
institutions were regarded as community resources (Basler, 
1988; Yamada, 1990; Glazer and Moynihan, 1963; 0»Grady, 1973; 
and cans 1962). The problem of getting services was looked 
at broadly to include interagency and private sector 
involvement (Gordon, 1989; Nollen, 1989; Kagan, 1989). 
Advocacy and government support were sought to improve the 
quality and availability of services and information 
(Schroeder, 1989) . Time and family role responsibilities were 
considered in the design of strategies to meet the most urgent 
related needs and individual differences among families 
(Footlick, 1990; Rowe, 1988; DiMartino, 19C9; Belsky, Spanier 
and Rovine, 1983, LaRossa, 1983; Nollen, 1989; and Curran, 
1986; and McCoy, 1987). Intervention to meet the special 
needs of families was also part of the solution strategy 
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(Kiernan, Jordan and Saimders, 1984? Schroeder, 1989; Belslcy, 
Spanler and Rovlne, 1983; LaRossa, 1983; Quindlen, 1990; Bode, 
1980; and Bode, 1987). There was a holistic regard for 
children's needs (Comnittee of Economic Development Statement 
on National Policies, 1987; Edelaan, 1987> . Ethnic and 
cultural differences were given attention in the method of 
implementation (Rowe, 1988; Sholtys, 1989; DiMartino, 1989; 
Glazer and Moynihan, 1963; O'Grady, 1973; Cans, 1962). For 
example, Cans' description of the "outside vorld" was used 
understand the need for community residents having services 
and information that were not outside of the community. 

A telephone consultation line, or "warmline" 
(Samuels and Baiter, 1987; Long and Long, 1988) was 
implemented to introduce the community to the community 
planning board, and allow families to locate needed services. 
The service was interchangeably "advisory" and "emergency", 
as needed. The referral procedure facilitated access to 
information (Spedding, 1989) , assisted the development of new 
services, and educated the public. A referral form was 
adapted from the "Citizen Complaint" form used by the 
community board staff. The staff was given an orientation on 
the new form and the appropriate agencies for referral. 

NacWright's (1986) 5 steps were used to plan and 
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implement the referral procedure: 

(1) identification of providers 

(2) compilation of a data base 

A listing of local and city-wide early childhood service 
providers was compiled. Letters of introduction were sent to 
the agencies and service providors to explain that the 
community board would be forwarding requests and referrals for 
"prompt action". Hospitals, nutrition programs, counseling 
services, and teen parent service agencies were also sent a 
letter regarding the practicum objectives. 

(3) outreach and publicity 

Press releases were sent to ethnic and community newspapers, 
school Parent Associations, Parent-Teacher Associations, Home- 
School Associations, churches, social organizations, civic 
associations. Key individuals were contacted to disseminate 
information to informal kinship and friendship networks 
resulting in word-of-mouth referrals. Translations were done 
by the various contact people through their word-of-mouth 
referrals and reprints of the information and announcements. 

(4) referral process 

The community board staff were trained in the referral 
procedure (forms, process of locating service providers by 
category, etc.)« Information requests and referrals were 
recorded on the referral form, and when necessary, a letter 
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vent out to facilitate prompt action for the caller. A 
telephone answering machine operated after 5:00 PM to 
facilitate requests from working parents. They were asked to 
leave their name, address, (day) telephone number, and type 
of service needed. Requests received a nusiber and were logged 
in, compiled and maintained in a file by the Youth 
Coordinator. The Youth Coordinator handled most of the 
requests; however, the community board staff had opportunities 
to handle then as well. 

(5) referral follow-up and evaluation 
With some exceptions, the families made direct contact with 
the various agencies. A follow-up letter went out to the 
agency on the family's behalf when there were 
language barriers or other difficulties. Families were 
telephoned to find out if the referral was helpful. They were 
also asked, (a) how did you find out about the community board 
referral service? (b) how do normally get information on early 
chiluren services? (c) are you willing to travel outside of 
your area for service? 

A youth service resource directory was prepared 
and distributed to individuals and community-based 
organizations upon request. A press release announced the 
availability of the directory. As part of the goal of 
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heightening awareness of families and planning bodies 
regarding early childhood issues, developing new services, and 
educating the public; the writer submitted the practicum 
report to be included in the lO-Year Plan for the county, it 
was also given to the Youth Services Planning Committee, the 
Department of Youth Services supervisors, colleagues, 
community leaders, educators, politicians and local advocates. 
The abstract will be used to summarize the report in press 
releases. 

One critical part of the implementation was 
the development of a series of mailing lists that included a 
broad, collaborative network of contacts. Collaboration, 
again, was the key to the success of the implementation 
because there were no additional funds to initiate independent 
referral services. Drawing city-wide services and information 
into the community district, while raiding awareness of local 
services, produced linkages and a good foundation for 
advocating for increased services. The strategies also 
recognized the value of community institutions such as the 
church, school and informal networks. 

The community board's open system design, focused on 
community input, and its local planning role were conducive 
to the introduction of the referral procedure. The long term 
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benefits to the coamunity, as a result of the emerging early 
childhood needs being addressed, will undoubtedly be a 
positive regard for families, long term planning initiatives, 
and increased retention of families with children in the 
community . 
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CHAPTER V 
RESULTS 

Overvlev of the Project Goals and Qutconea 
The practicum project responded to district-wide early 
childhood information and service gaps experienced 
by community families. The main goal of the practicum was to 
develop a procedure to facilitate the coordination of service 
referral on the community level, while heightening awareness 
regarding early childhood issues. Prior to implementation, 
a large constituency of families utilized haphazard methods 
for locating related early childhood services. Most relied 
on word-of -mouth referrals from friends, relatives and 
neighbors. Among early childhood service providers 
themselves, there was no cohesive network for information to 
facilitate access even to community-based services. 

Linkages of the targeted families to the Community Board 
were virtually nonexistent. Also, early childhood service 
providers were not represented on the Youth Services Planning 
Committee; hence, early childhood information and servAce 
needs were not represented. As a result of the 
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implementation, special attention was given to this deficit 
by the Chairpersons of the Youth Services Planning Committee 
and the Community Board. 

The selected strategies assisted parents in negotiatitao 
services to promote the healthy development of their children 
between birth and age five. A comprehensive commttnity-based 
referral procedure was implemented to prcnsote access to 
existing services, while information was shared to increase 
awareness about the need for high quality early childhood 
services. 

The strategic plan of action used stable community 
institutions as channels for outreach to those in need. 
Mailing lists were compiled from those who were involved on 
all levels of the implementation, including families who 
called for assistance, babysitters, guidance counselors, 
service providers, store owners, and PTA presidents. 

All the standards for improvement were met. Eighty 
requests were received and processed, and early childhood 
service issues appeared in Youth Services Planning 
Committee meeting minutes and Community Planning Board meeting 
minutes. 

A prevailing problem was the fact there was no way to 
count families that were helped indirectly by those who 
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obtained information from the referral procediire. When a 
follow-up was done, a majority of the families reported that 
they shared the information with friends, neighbors and 
relatives. The undercount, however # is regarded as another 
measure of the procedure's success, indicated by the ease with 
which the information was circulated through 
kinship/ friendship networks. 
Results. 

Figure 4 indicates the results of the procedure. Six 
indicators were used to develop a profile of those who used 
the procedure. No data was gathered on citizenship status, 
country of origin, family income or family status because it 
was felt that questions to elicit this information would be 
considered intrusive. Also, the number of teens served 
through the procedure could not be ascertained because direct 
service was not given to this group, except in a few 
instances. In general, guidance counselors and community 
volunteers relayed the information to these groups. 
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Figiire 4. Results of Implementation Based on six 
Indicators. 

Total: 80 Req-aests 

1. Age of Children. 

Infants Toddlers Preschoolers 

17 20 43 

Note: Age of youngest: 2 months; oldest 5 years 

2^ 

Zip Code. 

A BCD *Other 

28 2 6 19 25 
Note: *Those living outside the area needing service in the area 
3. 

Service. 

CCI&R EE H FS CA 

76 2 2 18 1 

^ 

Ethnic Surnames. 

Spanish Irish Asian Italian Other 

26 9 10 13 22 
g 

Sex of person making request. 

Female Male 

73 7 

Outreach Method Results. 

Newspaper Informal Formal Flyers 

(PSA) Network Network 

11 27 22 20 

Note: Number of responses per method. 
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Conclusions. 

At the beginning of the ijqpleBentation, 50 faailies 
were surveyed, and 48 felt that more needed to be done 
to nake child care and related services available. The 
findings in Figure 4 represent another sample of 50 
families. Both groups indicated that; "middle class" and 
"working class" families needed help with finding and 
paying for child care. Child care, family support, 
health and evaluation were among those services for which 
there was expressed need. Prior to implementation of the 
referral procedure, requests were handled without benefit 
of a data base from which to meOce appropriate referrals. 
The service and Information deficits were presumed to be 
responsible for large numbers of young children being 
at risk for child abuse and school failure, as well as 
being unsupervised or in substandard care. 

Feedback from families indicated that they were 
concerned about a lack of quality, affordable child care 
and health services. The referral procedure gave then 
an opportunity to articulate this need. 

Impact Assumptions and Outcomes 
The writer's causative analysis revealed 
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diverse influences that contributed to the problem. 
These included social, political economic and cultural 
influences that were manifested in outcomes including: 

1. the lacX of comprehensive, coordinated, 
community-hased referrals 

2. family isolation 

3. limited availability of services/ information, 
restrictive eligibility requirements and 
targeting 

4. cultural attitudes that reinforced resistance 
to asking for help/ approaching things that are 
unfamiliar 

These influences would have been formidable obstacles to 
overcoming the problem. It was, therefore, unders'tood 
at the onset that the process would be a gradual one, 
taking into account a strong undercurrent of resistance 
to change. Language barriers, patterns of passive 
coping, fear and distrust of the unfamiliar could have 
easily undermined efforts to improve the situation. 
However, the intervention strategy addressed these 
influences by making the information and service 

1. easily attainable 

2. friendly and gflailiftg 

3. respectful cf differences 

4. adaptable to self-sufficient use 

5. transferable 
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The implementation gave a positive regard to self- 
sufficient use of the information, making it ; 3ssible for 
families to comfortably negotiate services for their own 
children; hence, allowing families to be empowered rather 
than indebted. ** 

The limitations of eligibility requirements and 
targeted services were overcome in the ia^lementation by 
gathering the most current and acciirate information from 
the network of providers . Successful matches of families 
with services, based on focused needs and clear program 
information, reduced the frustration caused by 
inappropriate referrals. 

Market Assumptions 

Based on available data on the demographics of the 
area, specific groups were targeted for the 
implementation. Four main groups were in greatest need 
of assistance. Those groups were: 

immigrant families 

single parents 

teen parents 

two parent working families 
The market assumptions were that these groups would (a) 
make the greatest use of the referral procedure, (b) have 
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diverse Individual needs, (c) require cos^rehensive 
services; a kind of "one-stop shopping", and (d) be 
difficult to reach through conventional outreach methods. 

The results of the implementation indicate that most 
of the requests came in for child care Information and 
referral for preschoolers (between 3 and 4 1/2 years) , 
in the " A ** zip code area. Requests were most often 
made by females with Spanish or "others surnames, and 
responded to the informal network outreach method. When 
asked, most indicated that they had no main source of 
early childhood information. The implementation 
responded to this deficit, and in the words of one 
mother, the lists and information were like a "bible." 
Overall, the findings support the fact that the market 
assumptions were correct. 

No other community-based service provider dealt with 
early childhood service referral, or handled requests in 
a comprehensive, holistic way. Neither was there a 
service that did systematic outreach through the 
concurrent use of infomal, kinship/ friendship networks 
and interagency contacts. Furthermore, the procedure 
produced linkages between constituents and service 
providers that helped to improve the condition. 
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Delivery Svsten 
A critical element of the delivery system was the 
fact that it was *'user friendly.** Furthermore, it 
provided prompt , appropriate responses. Requests were 
handled with openness, warmth, courtesy, clarity and 
promptness. The process for carrying out these features 
of the delivery system included the following: 

1. Each constituent was spoken to in a friendly, 
accommodating tone and was thanked for calling. 

2. Information was takra down on a request form 
that was used to record pertinent details about 
family needs, anecdotal ^formation, and mailing 
list data. 

3. A form letter (see i^pendix F) accompanied each 
mailing of information to maintain uniformity in 
the quality of service and information that went 
out, as well as maintain a record of action 
taken. 

4. same day service was the goal in each instance. 

5. Follow-up was done and families were encouraged 
to call if they had any questions about the 
information. 

This process provided a "helping hand** without judgment 
or intrusiveness. Positive interaction and useful 
information served to encourage trust and confidence. 

Coat Analvsia 
Cost analysis was not a major issue in the 
implementation of the procedure because it was carried 
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out within the Community Planning Board mandate to serve 
community residents. No separate funding mechanism was 
needed to implement the procedure. In effect, it 
increased the number of constituents 1^0 vere served. 

The implementation resulted in greater use of 
postage, photocopying and telephone. Costs could be 
estimated at the following rates per request: 



copies @ $.10 ea. $1.80 

postage . 65 

telephone 1.55 

envelopes , forms 1,50 

TOTAL §5.50 



The estimated cost involved in serving each constituent 
was roughly $5.50. Over the period of implementation, 
80 requests were handled at an estimated total cost of 
$440.00. 

There are no estimates of how many additional people 
were served from each mailing. It is clear, however, 
that the benefits far exceeded the cost because other 
interventions, such as reporting and treating child abuse 
and neglect, as well as providing remediation all are far 
costlier. 

The current rate of funding for youth services is 
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$6.50 per capita; none of which goes tor services to 
yoiing children between birth ani age 5 in the cosnnunity 
district. Youth services funding targets programs for 
school-age, adolescents and young adults. The 
implementation redirected Community Board service dollars 
to a portion of the youth population that is grossly 
underserved. 

Resources 

The practicuffl made maximum use of available human 
resources, interagency contacts and program information, 
as veil as the office computer and other office 
equipment. The office telephone answering machine was 
used to receive calls that came in during non-office 
hours. Human resources consisted of informal and formal 
network contacts from the community and city-wide 
agencies . 

The formal network was made up of early childhood 
service providers, advocates, community planners, 
monitoring agency representatives, school personnel and 
elected officials. The informal network consisted of 
those who were served by the procedure, playgroup 
participants, the clergy, parent-teacher and home school 
presidents, merchants, civic association leaders, and 
grandparents . 
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Interagency collaboration was initiated with a 
letter of agreement (see i^pendix G) that explained 
the goals of the procedure. Each agency was asked to 
sign the agreement, or sia^ly place the Cosmninity 
Planning Board on their mailing list for information. 
The agreement established a cooperative relationship that 
enabled the writer to intervene when the family lacked 
confidence or experienced a language barrier. 
Information from these contacts made it possible to 
prescreen families, advise them of the best times to 
call, or refer them to a specific contact person within 
the agency. Agencies understood that the aim was to help 
the greatest number of families negotiate services. 

Prior to implementation, the agencies had been part 
of a strategic planning meeting entitled, "Meeting Early 
Childhood Needs in the 1990 's." This meeting, which was 
held during "Week of the Young Child" (April 1990) , began 
a collaborative relationship between city-wide service 
providers and the community planning board. When the 
same individuals were reached to request their support 
for the referral procedure they already had an 
appreciation for the goals of the project. 

The support of both informal and formal networks 
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enhanced the implementation. They supported the project 
with publicity and word-of -mouth referrals to the 
procedure. 

Local news editors were also helpful in letting 
people know about the procedure and related issues. 
A series of articles were run by one local newspaper, 
keeping early childhood services in the public eye. 

community Planning Board staff offered valuable 
support by routing all early childhood service related 
requests to the Youth Coordinator. Without their 
cooperation the sometimes unclear requests from families 
would have been lost. On occasion, family meinbers would 
v-all and ask, "Is this a child care center?" If the 
staff interpreted this as a "wrong number," many requests 
for information would not have Ji>een filled - 

A computer data base of clients, mailing llgtg* and 
program in formation made it possible to easily add, 
correct, revise and update information. During the 
period of implementation, four updates were done to 
reflect an increase in community-based services, 
additions to the informal network, and revised program 
information. 

Guest speakers and consultants addressed the Youth 
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Services Planning conalttoe and local groups to let then 
know about changing needs, Initiatives, vacancies and 
locations of centers. 

An Early Childhood Network consisting of parents, 
service providers, agency representatives and elected 
officials was begun to further develop human resources. 
Monthly meetings were agreed to, and the following goals 
were decided upon by participants at the first meeting: 

1. To know what sezvlces are available. 

2. To get or exchange information on resources for trips 
and activities. 

3. To collaborate with programs that have staff that 
speak other languages, thereby improving service 
delivery to the diverse population of clients. 

4. To reach those in need. 

5. To find low cost transportation for programs. 

6. To uncover Information on grants and donations. 

The Youth Coordinator assigned to the Community 
Planning Board was a necessary resource for the 
implementation. The Youth Coordinator's responsibilities 
included data collection on needs, management, leadership 
and coordination of the procedure. The Youth Coordinator 
provided technical assistance to developing early 
childhood programs. Including two local playgroups that 
began during the period of implementation; a new early 
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Childhood center; and school*based parent coordinators 
in need of connunity resource Infonaation. These are all 
prescribed fiuictions of the Youth Coordinator whose role 
dictates this type of local involvement on behalf of 
children. 

The Youth Coordinator was known to an extensfve 
network of individuals, civic associations and conuounity- 
based organizations. Partnerships, linkages and 
referrals were made through this network to lessen the 
impact of service gaps and a delivery system problems. 

Volunteer members of the Youth Services Planning 
Committee helped in the implementation of the procedure 
by sending related literature, ii^ates, early childhood 
service information, etc. A librarian on the committee 
sent pamphlets for parents on how to select a child care 
program. Volunteers also made '*word-of -mouth" referrals, 
distributed flyers, and included information on the 
procedure in local bulletins and newsletters* 

During the implementation, the Youth Services 
Resource Directory for the Community Planning Board was 
updated. Copies were reproduced for distribution by the 
Department of Youth Services. This became a valuable 
resource for many groups and individuals. 
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The style and structure of the nar^r.-r^menit system 
were designed to respond to the ongoing interchange 
between the environment, or constunity, and the Planning 
Board. Given the diverse environmental input and the 
holistic focus of the procedure, the nanageaent system 
had to provide a wide spectrum of information and 
referrals in a streamlined, clear cut, and accessible 
fashion. This was accomplished through the development 
of (a) a computer data base to centralize information on 
programs and various networks, (b) a file system from 
which copies were made for mailing to families, (c) 
request forms to record data (address, telephone, needs, 
child's age, etc.) and "action taken", (d) response forms 
that contained a checklist of what information was sent, 
and (e) comprehensive lists of services. 

The management style provided flexibility within a 
defined structure making it possible to serve families 
in a friendly, prompt and effective way. One mother, for 
example, called for assistance in locating a playgroup 
for her 20 month old daughter. The request was processed 
on a Friday. She received the information and enrolled 
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in a recommended playgroup a few blocks from her home on 
Monday. Before contacting the Community Board, this 
mother, who had lived in this community for less than a 
year, travelled a long distance to her old community 
because she couldn't find services. She was quite 
pleased with the information and said so at an Early 
childhood Network meeting. 

In another instance, a Spanish dominant mothv ' who 
worked part-time called for information on a program for 
her language delayed 4 year old. In less than 15 
minutes, after hearing what the mother needed, a call was 
made to a nearby Head Start program to see if there was 
a vacancy. As it turned out, there was and the mother 
was called and told to contact the family worker at the 
Head start program. The mother expressed her gratitude 
for the assistance. In addition, a mailing went out to 
the mother to let her know about other related services. 

Information was controlled and managed by a system 
whereby each call or request was logged in and given an 
identification number. The data from request forms 
were entered into the computer. The requests were done 
in duplicate and stored in a 3** binder. A copy of the 
response checklist, indicating what information was sent 
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out, was inserted behind each reijudst. This method of 
storing and controlling information made service delivery 
more effective. At any given point during the 
implementation, the writer was able to retrieve details 
about how a family was served. 

A weekly journal form was used to monitor the 
implementation. The journal form specified weekly gcala* 

planned foiiow-up . special events, awgcegggg and concerns 

and enabled the implementation to be developmental ly 
self -correcting. For example, when it was found that 
public service announcements appearing in local papers 
were not reaching the targeted groups, other channels for 
outreach were sought. Flyers were, then, disseminated 
at newsstands, laundromats and fast food restaurants. 
This method of outreach yielded positive results. 

In every instance, callers were asked how they found 
out about the community board. In many cases it was from 
flyers, in Spanish and English, that appeared throughout 
the community. 

The average request was managed within 15 minutes. 
In that time, the information was taken from the caller, 
the file was used to gather appropriate information, a 
response form letter was completed and copied, and the 
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envelope was addressed, stamped and placed in the *'out** 
box. 

Rapid handling was made possible with the help of 
the file which consisted of the following categories: 
() Agency Literature-brochurels, fact sheets 
() Advocacy- legislative updates, policy information 
() Articles-related articles from newspapers, magazines 
(} Babysitters-a listing of community-based caregivers 
() Correspondence- "In/Out" relative to procedure 
() cover Sheet-explaining ways to share infonoation 
(} Fact Sheets-description of procedure 
() Family Support- information on services 
() Flyers-hand-outs to publicize procedure 
() Grants-opportunities to share with network 
() Health- information on services 
0 Hotlines-emergency numbers 
{) Immigration-advocacy information 
() List of Day Care Programs-within district 
() List of Early Childhood Services-city-wide 
0 Playgroups- program information/how-to information 
{) Response Form Letters-copies 

0 Support Groups-list of available services city-wide 
0 Teens- information for pregnant /parenting teens 
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() Translation Requaat-fora to multilingual groups 

(} Updates-f ederal , stata, city devolopaents/ initiatives 

0 Voucher- information on subsidies for child care 

During times when calls were slow coming in, copies 
were made and the files were maintained. In addition, 
new data off of the request forms were entered into the 
computer data base and foi low-up was done. 

A copy of the flyer describing the referral 
procedure was enclosed with each response, along with a 
cover sheet (see Appendix H) that asked the person to 
tell others about the service. Groups and individuals 
who dealt with multilingual populations were sent a form 
asking them to translate the information. 

The management system made it possible for the Youth 
Coordinator to handle other duties, in addition to the 
early childhood referral procedure. There were no 
problems associated with neglect of other youth related 
responsibilities . 

P9liticftl PimfflPipng 

A variety of threats and opportunities presented 
themselves during the implementation of the procedure. 
The political climate changed from initial support for 
innovative strategies to address the growing need for 
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early childhood services, to cautious conservatism in the 
space of few months. This dramatic shift was caused r in 
part, by a down turn in the economy. Political 
commitments were diverted by a statewide fiscal 
crisis that had serious repercussions on the city level. 
Threatened cuts, for instance, put Youth Coordinator jobs 
in jeopardy. Furthermore, a joint powers agreement 
between the Department of Youth Services and Community 
Boards had an adverse impact on the role of the Youth 
Coordinator in the Community Planning Board where the 
Implementation took place. 

In contrast, opportunities arose from the passage 
of the national child care bill, and an emerging private 
sector interest in making investments in early childhood 
to ensure a competent workforce and increase employee 
productivity. Public-private partnerships, national 
initiatives and grassroots movements, balanced out the 
threats. For example, Klwanis International and their 
local chapters identified services for children between 
birth and five as part of their Major Emphasis Project 
(MEP) . In addition, the trend of mothers in the 
workforce carried a momentum that engulfed those who 
faltered on decisions whether or not to respond to the 
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growing need for early childhood services. 

A mayoral commission on children, youth and families 
was part of the plans for new, child-centered city 
policies. Fiscal constraints within the city limited the 
invdstnent in new platming efforts. 

The public schools b^gan to focus on the needs of 
parents. They developed parent involvement programs 
staffed by specialized personnel with such titles as 
parent coordinator, parent facilitator, and bilingual 
coordinator. These staff people heard an outcry for 
early childhood services. The public schools also formed 
collaborations with colleges and universities to respond 
to the early childhood service needs of parents. One 
such collaboration produced a parent newsletter called 
Work and Family (Bank Street College, NYC) . 

Funding cuts did not deter the implementation or 
related services because there was little or no public 
funding of early childhood services in the community 
district, city-wide public monies continued to target 
public assistance families and lowincome minority 
families; hence, the area was ineligible. 

State funds, in the amount of about $200,000 imnt 
toward the development of a new early childhood center 
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that will provide child care to esqployees of a local 
company. Community families will be offered slots on a 
sliding scale. Given the cost of quality child care, 
$200,000 from the state could only be considered "seed** 
money. 

Despite the fiscal crisis, the community district 
increased services as a result of private initiatives and 
individual grassroots organizing. Three playgroups were 
started. In effect, the "public will"* (Kyle, 1987) 
proved to have a positive is^ct. 

The implementation relied more heavily on the public 
will because **political will** (Kyle, 1987) was focused 
on conservative, short-term, targeted services and 
intervention. In contrast, the public will supported 
long-term investment strategies, prevention and 
responsive local delivery systems. 

Unique Characteristics and Problems 

During the first week of implementation, calls came 
in from women who were providing child care in their 
homes. They referred to these services as "babysitting." 
At the same time, mothers with modest incomes requested 
babysitters, not licensed family day care or group care. 
This presented an ethical dilemma because the 
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babysitters, for which faailies vera olamoring, vera 
unmonitored and unlicensed. Families wanted babysitters 
to be close by or to come to their homes. These families 
could not afford licensed group or family day care. 
Affordable care was mostly underground. Quality care %ras 
not affordable and affordable care was not always quality 
care. 

The first caller, in fact, suggests $3.00 per hour 
as the amount she was able to afford for a babysitter. 
She was returning to worX on a part-time schedule, and 
felt it would not be worthwhile if she bad to pay more. 

In response to this problem, babysitters were given 
information on training and licensing of their services. 
Some were responsive, but others felt that the training 
was offered in a **bad area" and they didn't wish to 
participate. However, one mother who was given this 
information completed training and became a certified 
family day care provider. 

Another problem that surfaced during the 
implementation was that school-age siblings needed care. 
The writer referred these families to listings of after 
school programs and other community-based youth 
activities, in many cases, family plans were contingent 
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upon both school-age and presohTOl age children siblings 
both having a child care arrangement. This increased the 
difficulty of negotiating services to meet family needs. 

As mentioned earlier, another characteristic of 
the implementation was that families who were served by 
the procediire shared information with friends. Although 
fifty requests were handled in the community planning 
board, probably hundreds mors families benefited from the 
implementation. There was no %ray to get an accurate 
count of those who were served. The writer regards this 
as one measure of the procedure's success, despite the 
fact that it hindered efforts to get an accurate measure 
of those served by the procedure. 

Guidance counselors, parent involvement staff and 
education directors called for information. Here, again, 
large numbers of pregnant or parenting teen, single 
parents and new immigrants were probably served. 
Language barriers and apprehensions were reduced when a 
trusted individual provided the information or translated 
it. 

Families from other community planning boards heard 
or read about the procediure and called for information. 
They wanted to know what services were available for 
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Children. Sane lived in other areas, but wanted oare in 
the cQBmninity where they worked. 

A few families called with specific needs for child 
care generated by family crisis sitvmtions. In one 
instance a mother called because her husband had 
undergone heart surgery and she wanted her young child 
to be diverted from the father's health crisis. The 
npther explained that she had to care for her husband and 
she didn't want the child exposed to that on a daily 
basis without another outlet. In another case, a family 
counselor telephoned about a family in which a father had 
recently died. She requested information on services for 
a 3 year old. A sibling in the first grade was also in 
need of child care services. The mother planned to return 
to work and she needed information on job training. In 
each of these referrals, a variety of services and 
agencies had to be contacted. A referral was made to the 
local network for displaced homemaJcers for the second 
mother, along with referrals to after school and day care 
programs. Both families needed extra guidance and 
assistance to negotiate services because of the stress 
caused by their respective family crises. 

A somewhat problematic aspect of the implementation 
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was the fact that the coamunity board staff did not 
utilize the procedure, although they received an 
orientation. They referred the calls, but did not fill 
the requests. However, the was evidence that they 
gained greater familiarity with the need for early 
childhood services, but presuoably felt that it was part 
of the exclusive domain of the Youth Coordinator. It: 
would probably be in the best interest of community 
constituents to have early childhood services integrated 
under the broad category of city services and handled in 
the same way as other complaints and requests for 
service. In this way, city agencies such as the Agency 
for Child Development and the Bureau of Day Care would 
be the agencies to which community board referrals would 
be made, and requests would be * ma instr earned. • 

In general, the unexpected events helped the 
practicum project to develop in a meaningful way. Most 
needs were anticipated; however, those that emerged 
unexpectedly were responded to in accordance with the 
goals of the practicum project and helped to enhance the 
impact . 

Evaluation Strategies 
The purpose of the evaluation was to assess the 
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level of success in meeting the identified goals of the 
procedure, and to gather information on the overall 
response of families to the procedure. 

A telephone survey of families served by the 
referral procedure unanimously indicated a favorable 
response. Families were asked the following four 
questions about the information and service: 

1. Did you use the information? 

2. Was it helpful? 

3. Did you locate services using the information? 

4. How could the referral procedure have been more 
helpful? 

Answers to questions 1-3 were all "yes", and there were 
individual comments and observations about early 
childhood services and the information that were 
dispensed through the procedure: 
"made me feel terrific to have information" 
"something to reach for when I need information" 
"a bible... I wish I had the information sooner" 
"very helpful" 

"I carry it every where I go." 
"Services were too expensive." 
"[Services] cost too much." 
"I shared it [the information]" 
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"gave it to a friend" 
» leaders don't care" 

"you don't get help if you're middle class* 
"if you're born here, you don't get funding" 

Specific suggestions for improvement were given in 
response to cjuestion 4: 

0 information on scholarships and/or income eligibility 
would have been helpful 

0 more infant and toddler child care services are needed 

() should publicize the procedure more 

0 family day care training was in a "bad area" 

0 many services were "too far "/"no one wants to go on 
the subway" 

The four major goals of the procedure were met in 
the following ways: 

1. dominant early childhood needs were identified. 

Among the 80 families that were served 17 needed child 
care for infants (0-18 rnpnths) , 20 for toddlers (18-36 
months) , and 43 for preschoolers (3-5 year olds) . The 
youngest child for which care was requested was 2 months 
old. Among most of the families with infants and 
toddlers, child care was needed because a parent had to 
return to wor)c, or seek, employment to increase their 
family incomes. 

Families expressed the need for ai^tepL'bXgi ^ffgessibl^, 
quality care . The cost of care was considered 
prohibitive. If families could stanage the cost, they 
usually had difficulty finding it in their neighborhood. 
Finally, if they could afford it and it was nearby, it 
either lac)ced quality or had no vacancies. 
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The demand for nontraditional hours grew during the 
period of implenentation. Sana faBilies needed care for 
overnight hours, or during varying shifts. 

Schopl-aoe child care was linked to preschool age needs 
because, in sone cases, one arrangesent was contingent 
upon the other. One mother said that she appreciated the 
infomation on preschool programs, hut if she couldn't 
get a suitable arrangement for her school age child, "it 
wouldn't work." 

2. 80 Requests 

Approximately 47 of the 80 families who called for 
assistance had never called the community planning board 
before. 

When asked how they usually got early childhood 
information, they said from friends or the newspaper. 

Prior to implementation, the 80 families had no single, 
comprehensive, community-based source of information. 

3. Early childhood services planning 

An early childhood network was started during the 
implementation. This brought together service providers, 
parents and advocates to do planning for meeting 
district-wide needs. 

For the first time in over two years, a chairperson of 
the Youth Services Planning Committee requested that the 
Youth Coordinator get a guest speakor to address the 
topic of early childhood needs within the district. 

4. Discussion in minutes of Youth Services Planning 
Committee and Community Planning Board 

Discussion of early childhood services came up at 2 
Community planning Board Meetings. On one occasion, a 
community board member spoke about the need for early 
childhood services, and the vice chair asked the Youth 
Coordinator about the level of need. The Youth 
Coordinator cited the findings of the survey of 50 
community families. 
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This topic also caoe under discussion as part of the 
community demands for an amenities package to accompany 
redevelopment within the district. The Youth Coordinator 
gave testimony on this issue at two hearings. 

The Youth Services Planning cmnBittee minutes reflected 
ongoing discussion, throughout the implementation, on 
early childhood needs. This culminated in guest speaker 
presentations on the city-wide Information and Referral 
Unit of the Agency for Child Development, and Teen 
Pregnancy Prevention services for the county. Early 
childhood related issues appeared in 5 meeting minutes 
of the Youth Services Planning Committee. 



The weekly journals were used to articulate weekly 
objectives, an overview of service/ events, planned 
follow-up, successes and concerns. The information from 
the successes and concerns provided evaluative data. The 
following are highlights of results gathered from those 
categories starting at Week 1 of the implementation: 
Successes 

1. A client called back to say she made positive contact 
with 2 prospective caregivers. 

2. A major city-wide agency agreed to "sign-on" to 
participate in the procedure. 

3. Three playgroups started in three different areas 
of the community district. 

4. Calls came in as a result of public service 
announcements and flyers. 

5. The YSPC Chairperson asked for a guest speaker on day 
care/ early childhood services. 

6. The executive director of a community development 
corporation called to express interest in starting a 
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support network for infants and toddlers in one area 
of the coxQinunity district. 

7. The CoBOBunity Planning Board recommended 
implementincy a dav care plan under FY* 91 expense 
budget priorities and requests. 

"Description/Justification; Because of a large 
immigration of families with younger children into the 
community board. . .census data reflects a rapidly growing 
population of pre-school age children. As many women 
enter the work force daily, the need for pre-school day 
care increases. At present there are no day care centers 
in the community. . .providing full and on-going day care 
services for working parents that offer a sliding scale 
dependent on the family's income." 

Responsible Agency: Human Resources Administration 
Program: Day Care/ Head Start. 

8. Cooperating agencies sent computer print-outs of 
available licens'^d child care by zip code and type 
of service. 

9. Speaker from a teen pregnancy prevention program made 
a presentation for the YSPC. 

10. Positive responses were received to the first Early 
Childhood Network Meeting; they decided to meet 
again. 

11. The director of a new private center asked to become 
a part of the Early Childhood Network. 

12. PTA*s published information on the procedure/calls 
came in. 

13. The owner of a laundromat where flyers were placed 
called to offer to display any early childhood 
service information. 

14. A member of the YSPC referred a school-based teen 
pregnancy prevention program to the procedure. 

15. Families reported that the city-wide Agency for 
Child Development was very responsive and helpful/ 
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guided them through the process. 

16. The Early Childhood Network had four monthly 
meetings and produced a directory of local early 
childhood services. 

17. A presentation was made to the local Kiwanis to 
identify possible projc^cts for their early childhood 
initiative. 

18. The supervisor of the Early Childhood Conuaunity 
Coordinating Council invited the youth coordinator 
to make a presentation on the procedure. 

Concerns 

1. Many requests came in for family day care, 
"babysitters'* and voucher slots, but there were 
not enough of them. 

2. some callers didn't understand the term "early 
childhood services.** 

3. Difficulty reaching and identifying single and teen 
parents . 

4. Budget cuts threatened the Youth Coordinator 
position. 

5. Early childhood center staff had difficulty 
getting away for meetings because of staff 
shortages . 

6. staff not using procedure, they refer it to the 
Youth coordinator. 

7. Request identification number needs to appear on the 
response form letter, so it can be tracked more 
easily when follow-up is requested. 

8. Voucher subsidies for child care were issued, but 
there were not enough slots/ vacancies. 



"Successes" exceeded "concerns** throughout the 
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implementation. Each concern vas develuped into a weekly 
objective or plan for follow-up, so the negative results 
were minimized. For example, when there vas an 
indication that not enough was being done to reach single 
and teen parents, special mailings and distribution of 
flyers went out to libraries, high schools, community 
colleges and members of the informal network who worked 
with these special populations. 

The practicum accomplished all the majo^ objectives. 
Efforts to support families, as well as create 
partnerships and linkages to benefit young children were 
successful. Some families requested more than one type 
of service, but the majority of the requests were for 
Child Care Information and Referral (CCI&R) . The results 
were as follows: 

1. Child Caro Information and Referral (CCI&R) 76 

2. Educational Evaluation (EE) 2 

3. Health (H) 2 

4. Family Support (FS) 18 

5. Child Abuse (CA) 1 
Family Support (FS) was the second most commonly 
requested category of need. Twelve rec[uests were made 
for both Child Care Information and Referral and Family 
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support; 2 for Health and Family Support; and 4 for 
Family Support services alone. 

Poor economic conditions on all levels of government 
inhibited institutionalization of the procedure and 
support for the concept of a ccntinuxim of services from 
birth to twenty (Kyle, 1987). Despite the lack of funds 
for new initiatives and programs, the implementation 
proved that families and young children could be 
effectively served in a comprehensive way through a 
collaborative, community -based procedure. 
Recommendations . 

The need analysis, market assumptions, and impaot 
assumptions were all accurate- Families continually 
repeated concerns that were identified in the problem 
description. 

The referral procedure has set a process in motion 
that will persist beyond the implementation period. 
Families continue to call the community board for early 
childhood service information. The information currently 
in circulation within the community will have a *time- 
release' effect because families have been sharing the 
information, and those who were directly served by the 
procedure got positive results. Still others will call 
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because they £ind a randon copy of the flyer describing 
the procedure. These requests for early childhood 
service information will help to institutionalize the 
procedure on a small scale, in spite of poor economic 
conditions and waning political interest. 

Child care and child care advocacy went hand-in* 
hand. Likewise, family support and family empowerment 
went together. The situation of limited supply of 
services and growing demand, prior tc implementation, 
inspired feelings of hopelessness and powerless among 
families. The procedure helped families to overcome 
these feelings through positive action and positive 
results. The playgroups were a direct result of local 
advocacy and empowerment. They were supported by the 
Youth Coordinator with information and technical 
assistance. Although small, this growth of services 
inspired greater commitment to increasing community- 
based, accessible, affordable, quality services 
for children (see Appendix I) . 

Parts of the implementation provided insights for 
future planning. For example, the Family Matters 
Conference site was the Parish Center in a Catholic 
Church, on a Saturday morning. While handing out flyers 
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for the event, a Muslin mother told ne she didn't wish 
to go to the church, even after it was explained that the 
church did not sponsor the event and that a conference 
space was being used. Other problems with attendance 
arose because many families were busy with household 
chores. It is possible that there is no ideal time or 
place, but it would be better to hava the event in a 
setting familiar to parents such as a school or child 
care center, with no implied religious affiliation. 

At the present time, the referral procedure is 
available only in the community planning board where the 
practicun implementation took place. It has been 
proposed to the Commissioner of the Department of Youth 
Services that the procedure be adopted by the other 58 
community planning boards. Current fiscal constraints 
and staff lay-offs make this unlikely. However, it 
should be noted that the procedure provides an effective 
method for managing information to enhance service 
delivery among agencies, maximizing on the use of human 
resources rather than additional financial resources. 

The implementation required no iidditional funding, 
only effective coordination and use of available human 
resources. The procedure can be implemented at no 
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additional cost to community planning boards, and have 
the impact of bridging service gaps that are prevalent 
in most communities. A residual benefit from 
implementing the procedure was that it provided an 
excellent opportunity to gather data on community needs. 
Next steps should include a gradual synthesis of the 
early childhood referral information and planning network 
into the community planning board constituent referral 
system and youth service committee/network. The ultimate 
goal should be to produce a community-based planning 
network that endorses a continuum of services from birth 
to twenty; hence recognizing the continually changing 

needs of the young. 

Specific recommendations for replication of this 

procedure include the following: 

1. provide friendly service 

2. give prompt action 

3. streamline response procedure 

4. update information at regular intervals 

5. maintain weekly network exchanges by mail or 
telephone to encourage growth 

6. follow-up and get feedback on service and 
changing needs 

7. expect that the "warm line" will be an important 
link for some families to the "outside world"? 
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or a means to overcome isolation 
Dissemination . 

The practicum report was submitted to the Youth 
Services Planning Committee of the Community Board, 
Department of Youth Services, the Mayor's Office for 
Children and Families, the Executive Director of the 
Temporary Commission on Early Childhood and Child Care 
Programs, the community school district Early Childhood 
Community Coordinating Committee, and the Early Childhood 
Resource and Infcmation Center. It is hoped that this 
document will assist planners and policy makers in 
responding to the decade of change that lies ahead, as 
well as inspire commitment to the development of young 
children and their families. 
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rUiUAY. AUGUST I L IflW^ 



JOQ3 U/nNTCCi 

iniSII riANNY, cffrn«-«oed. e tcci 
lent irfi, «cwH#iin A iitf ml i'sW * 

SPANISH <;IRI- rrfi Innkmr, 

for (ulMinn? fo^mon tn <a>:c ^arr 
t babv nr cicanton '^rckcmn 

100. 

IRISH «;iR!- ?cckinf; m ctiiM 
fcncnccd, ^'V'*! icfcnrnccl 



HELP WAN TED 

(-oviMfj. r(*3poMflibie person to 
rntr Uir |. month infant in my 
Uomi*. fl .30 ft, m. 5:00 p.m.. 
p/t. $10 00 per day.' 
R'MfrrnriTS required. (718) 



FRIDAY. OCTOni- n n. 1989 



NANNIES FROM NORTH- 
WEST . *';^„N 

bonded * 'I ^Ninv^ 

UEST * ( > . ^ 



rUlUAY. cv:TODER27. 1989 



SITUATION 
WANTED 



Experienced babysitter 
rf^rki itp.ndy employment in 
3>innysi(jp area only. 
R/?lnrnncc5 Call alter 8 p.m. 



nABYSITTER AVAILABLE SERVINC Break- 
(asf. hifTCh. mkJ-day sfwcfcs. ys'd for outdoci 
play. TranspoftaHon «vai1abJfl il needed, nelcr- 



SITUATION 
WANTED 

I.-,5,,.ri«'Mrr'i bntjv-.iltnr 
t,. nit v. IS" if^ 
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rri Ml SUNNYSIDE HOME. p5th st. ) 
rjiEAP AND SAFE! 
TRUST ME! 
r.ML ME: ( ) 




'1 months old bdbys) 

Opnn house: 
lOam- 12noon 
Spm- fipm 
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Page 52 Western Queens 



Gazette Oct 17. 1990 




AfTOnOMlJE CWLOCAHE tn "^JT?- 
, Great «fi¥*fonnwnt Z8/''n»< 

w - 

eXPCRIENCEO OAVCAWE pnOVJUfcR AV- 
AOABLE: TwWlBfS and p»©-^chooiwi *p^- 
com«. m my hanrn Slnietiir*rt and unnmicii.trd 

2*} 



looking to wateh your .hUa 

in my home in t^^'-^f """r 
side Woodside arcn. M/F I H 
F/T. Reference upon rrmicsi 

( ) 



THE WOODSIDE HERALD. FRIDAY. OCTOBER 2 6> 1990 



SITUATION 
WANTED 



B»byiilter/compnnlon 
available. Mature. Engbsh 

speaking, no"*"'"'",'!"; 
Sunny side area onlv uiof 
evenings. 
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APPENDIX B 

TELL THE PRESIDENT: YOUR FAMILY MATTERS 

SLWEY 



V 
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o 



l-l 



N 



Itell tlie President Your Family Hat*ers 



n/Pl Hit ft n»tU el tfth ImyortOTt tarwr pwtwteJ to rwitJenl Butti In Mof 



No 



No 



Wmt Os IRra Ifiliiitf 

I. Do foe rtitak lt»t Wwrf fwwTMWf nl O 
|Wfi tnovfh flittntlsfi Is Mi tsr* and 
alhtr family tsnttimt 

J. Do yoa iWafc iom&f Imw* *««M bo s Q 
top pHorilf l« l>ttki»nt oiiJ Congntt? 

3. An TVO' cMd-im* Q ««• • 
(ofHtrm Willi {Atfk Q CofI -i 
lilt ikiM nmtl □ RehoMHf i 
impoflonl): Q Sahlf * 

□ Making fiwf^fwf aironf t menH i 

□ Owitty ot toff 4 

4. Oittk Ihf iloltmfffltM p« n*** v^*" 

□ II li iht id* mpom&fflly «l portuh to ifoo*t, find mi poy lo» tlillil 

f Oft. ■> 

□ WWIt ilw Jraltf of Mi com tlwoU bo fill lo porvnlt, qoTWwiwil 
ihedJ btlp molo jooi, olfotdoMo Mi tan wniMt lot ott clittiif n 

^o ntoJ it. -I 

WWIt lilt rfwlct of AIM om %\mii bo Joh to fmtAi, bmbrii^ 
ihsvid btly iBobo 90oif, olMobto Mi torn oroHoblt fo» <•« cbMilwn 
who flood! H. 4 ' 

5. Heow ibilo how moth yoo ogf eo of rfliojtto wllh eoth of Iho 
foflowhia ilotommh— M If jfoo hort no opIiUoB, thotk lb* bot 

Tbt Itrff lol 9«ttiTOotiil ibooW rfewlop / / 
polliJM le mobo cKifd uto mofo ^ * * 

oHonJoble... I J 3 « □ 

Slofo gof cmmtnli thoold dtrtlop po1'<^'* 
to mobo child coft moit oraitobto ond 

oilqidobtc M I 2 3 I □ 

Efliptor«n fbooM dort lop poUdw lo moko 

thild coft nwt oToilobli ond ollofdobl*. » \ 3 3 < □ 

Tbt lodtral 90f onunonf ihoold tel 
minimum itondordi foi diiid-rero lenlen, 
intludinq htflllh otid Mlely ttofldrndt ond 

i»olMo-<Wldfotlo«.... I I 3 * □ 

moiftf t» lifffp poftfltt pqr foi clilM wm. »t I I 

h. ShouM m rr molhti wiJ folh»f fiovt Q • 
th§ rijM 19 rtfct « fw« from w«f □ M<» f 1 
mWU^X few ol Wiif Ml Of lie r |»K f« Q No opinion 4 V Skip to Q J 
Ifliio for« of 0 nfwboifi of fltwly J 
odopff 4 chili Of 0 fffiiootff in cliilJ or 



1 Tool ilnqlo potwH wMfc ptmf dtWwi fco^ti m 

{ J OtiW to«^, 10 Ihoy ton lolo oAwi^ of » wwk opport«»Br w 
Iftilninq f rwjtom 1 ^ , 

□ nnonctot iwppoft, w ihff wn ifof bow* wHil pfw*«^ » 

□ Cnlf ffioifl benofHl ifiol S»f * 

Pfidff 18 liffnii In fW Q I 

0.10 



1 



10. In wbol oga (ologoHef} (CfctUi bO ftrt tpHll , , 
□ U«d.,7. a»-5^ OlOcftWtf- 

1 1 . How monf i^qulrt □ How ^ It 0.13 
ihiW corn wnlcM? m Q Ont 4 | 

gihtttJ ?*awo. 

Q foil 0» f!IOI» A I 

.hild p., wi.tb7 » □ U» lh«l $50 .1 ''W • 
O $SI to StPO a 

I3k I! r-tf r«T l« «Wld.ioi», doot |o« fowlly •» »b» n^"' □ » 

drr nHrni .cirt. lot irodll (OaQ wbtli Iffins Itw hKOBio O ' 



IX '« 



□ uodtfisi aaoioJij o«ftto5?i 

QlStol?! aJbtoWj □Mondofti* 
M. 'n n f J Nolo .1 fomfllt.! 

15. Modtnl SiBtwl II 



3 < □ 



H, To pt» »oili loi on 
Imomi*? (tl "Ti?r )iow monf 

17. it nuf HotfiehoM Iniomt 



QMonled^ Q lWn| wHb portntt 4 

□ WMowtd4 □Oltorwd.i 

□ Sopomltd* OStoglt* 

□ Tti, lots Ibni IS boort o wtok •> 

□ Tov IS ft 31 boon « wtok -i 

□ Tof, Jf w b»w* • •» 

□ No, d« i»l «• ■• 

□ S5fll000fo$7l,W4 

□ ST^090ofnioro4 



{J fulff pold » 
{J roHiolIf foid 



1 1 jf fiu ofo monlftl, rfoti fwf tpow wotk O liH 4 

foi ofi Intome? it Q Ko -t 

I? What li fOtff IIP todo fiwul 



k ftiv M liVtl 



Case ID?, 
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Dftte Received 

Phone Hciil 



In l>r'5on 



Const i tiienLs Mnme_ 

fgss 

Tjpc of servicf? uf^iimi: 



Tel . 
Apt . -. 



Zil>. 



CCIiK EE 



Desc r i pt. ion 



C A 



n«e I if applicable) 



KonL. on back) 



A§enc y 



Category 



Sent to: Date , 

(Altnch form, letter, etc. for .-ich .iqency involNed) 



ir referred by phone, 01^1- 1''m ' /• ^ f f i ce 

Tel . = 

Cons t i tu'Mi L Contact lUalf?'-,, <• » - 



A ction Tak.g : (Provi-Je n n.nnin- u-.onnt of all relevant a?encv 
Action's and Board follow-np. n,- l.-lin- dates; attach any 
correspondence, memos, etc. 5 



D.itr of Final Resolution. 



'N^fTtic'' !?f? spo n C : l).»ln 

Comiiien ts : • .. « 

I How did v-ou find out nbout ' f.'ominunity Board. 
7" How rlu voM -^et informMUnn m, -nrly childhood services. ^ 
Ar^- vou uillin'4 to t.rnvnl .tde of the area for service 
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BEST COPY AVAIL^LE 
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DATE NAME 



/APPENDIX D 
REFERRAL VOG 

ADOULSS PK.M CkSt HBa'^ST AGENCY FOLLOU-IH 



o ir)S 
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APPENDIX E 
WEEKLY JOURNAL 

/ / 

Ob jtfc lives for •lervir*' i»»(ff(»r 

overview of He„u. ^ t s / Mc f .m r U . /U , U uhops /Spec i ci I Events 



Pliif»n^'l Follow-up 



t:oN<:rj?NS : 




APPENDIX F 
FORM LETTER 




ijyMMUNrrY mMiu) ino. 2 

43-31 39tli Slier I 
Svnnjvlile, M.Y. lltOt 

DATi: 



Dear 

I am pleased to send you f ii" ffllowinR 

items in response to your req'i^ri frn- earlv 

childhood service information: 

Press Release, flyer 
Vouclier information 
Day Care Center l^ist 
Early Childhood Services l,i • 
Spanish laneuafie translation 
Activities information 
Advocacy information 
Other 



Jtlu 



Thank you for callinp,. II "i hiv*? anv 
further need for assistance t nf ruMlion. 
please don't hesitate to en 1 1 



SiiH 
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LETTER OF AGRESfENT 
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COMMUNITY 
BOARD NO 2 

43-31 39lh Slreel 
Sunnyslde, New York 11104 
(718) 361-0750r 

"SEfiVINQ THE COMMUNITIBS OF LONG ISLAND CIIY. SUNNYSIDE, WOODSIDEAND MASPETH' 

December 5, 1990 



Dear Early Childhood Service Ptovidcr: 

we have found that famines in our community ^"l^ 
difficulty getting early chiUihood services and information. m 
Slary'lnst'an^^s! they sl^lply do n.t Know 

out there to help. To assist rnnnl in negotiating services from 
the city-wide early childhood nnrvice network, we are of Fei Ing 
cSLinltVbased referrals and information Our plan to better 
serve families with young cin idren requires that we gain the 
support and cooperation of ageficies such as yours. 

on behalf of the community, I would like to J"^Jte ^ou to 
partic pate in a project to piovide comprehensive ^^f^f'^^^^^^^ 
families In need of early chi Idhnud servjc^^' ^*'f,^ 
(a) place our community board on your mailing list for your agency 
nformatlon (if it is not alr^ndy on), and (b) ^^^''^^^Zll^.Vl^e 
for "prompt action" from our off ice. Together, we can Increase the 
efficiency with which local ne^ds are met, while Increasing public 

awareness'of these vital services. At a V*"^ Jl^^ aefvfces we 
being cut. and there are few plans to develop ^.^^'l^^,^^ ''^ 

need to enhance our interageticy communication and contact to 
maximize positive outcomes. 

Please complete the attached . osponse form. If you are <»^tBrested 
in oartiTloatlng. This will let us know that you support the 
project anT^^^^^^ to receive referrals and '"^^^^fj^^^llb 1 e 

Ssslstance from uur office. if we are successful , we may ^^^^^ able 

to significantly incr^as g I he numb?r Pf tomlUhLslve^ FSl^ 
promote in^ ffrga ^ncv collabor a H^ n . f^r HlQrft g9ff?Prgngnf^lV^ ff^rvi^? . 

dgllv^ry.- 

ERIC Many thanks for your coonernlin,,. ^^^^^ BEST OIPY AVAIIABLE 



Commun i ty-Bnned Referral Network 
for F.^mi 1 ies in Neeti of Early Childhood Services 
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RESPONSE FORM 



Orf^an i ion Name 



Contact P*»rson 



Title 



Complete Address (Street No., RognH» , Zip) 



Telephone it ( 
Faxit 



YES, our agency would HUe to participate. 

MO. we win not participate, but we will put you on our 
mm 1 i ng list. 

Other commentG/nuest ion!5 



5 1 gnn turr» 



This agreement is intended to bridge the gaps in early 
childfiood services for thp mutual benefit of our community 

district and your ageficy. , 

Thank you for any support you can give uhis project. 

Sharon M. Cadiz 
Youth Coordinator, CB»2 
43-31 39th Street 
3urinyside, NY 11104 
(718) 36 1 -0750 



H',2 



APPENDIX K 
COVER SHEET 



COMMUNITY 
BOARD NO- 2 

• 43<J1 39lh Street 

_ Sunnyside, New York 11104 

(718)361-0750 

SSRVING THE COMMUNITIES OF LONG ISLAND CITY. SUNNYSIDE. WOODSIDEANO MASPETH 



NOTICE 



PLEASE PASS THE ENCLOSED DIFORIlATlOtl ALONG THROUGH YOUR 

( ) NEWSLETTER/ BULLETIII 

( ) BULLETIN BOARD 

(, ) ANNOUNCEMEtlTS 

( ) WORD OF MOUTH REFERRAL 
("TELL A FRIEIID") 

C ) INF0R11ATI0N NET^K)P.K 




THANK YOU. 



CUUne SHULMAN 



(716) SSRKBSO 
TOO (718) 520-2990 
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CITY OF NEW YORK 



Office o*' 



PRESIDENT OF THE BOROUGH OF QUEENS 



120 SS QUEENS BOULEVARO 
HEW GARDENS. NEW VQBK 11424 



April 19r 1991 



Hs. Sharon Cadiz 
Youth Coordinator 
Community Board No. 2 
43-31 39th Street 
Sunnyside, HY 11104 



Dear Ms. Cadiz: 

Thank you for your participation in the preparation of the 1990 
Queens Strategic Policy Statement. 

Following the public hearing on October 25, 1990, the document 
was revised to include your comments and testimony. As required by 
the City Charter, the final Queens Strategic Policy Statement was 
presented to the Mayor and the City Council. 

I am now pleased to issue the official 1990 Queens Strategic 
Policy Statement. The City's fiscal condition and the size of the 
document preclude mailing. However, beginning on April 22, 1991, 
copies may be obtained at Queens Borough Hall in Room 226 between the 
hours of 9:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m.. 



Expand and Enhance Child Care Services 

The following measures are recommended to increase the number of 
slots and enhance existing child care services in the borouqh: 

- Expand Services to All Eligible Families 

The number of vouchers issued to families in communitiee that 
lack not-for-profit providers and ACD centers should be Increased. 
The city should implement its plans to develop additional child care 
slots in the borough. 



Sincerely, 




CLAIRE SHULMAN 
President 
Borough of Queens 



CS/pc 
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OFnCE OF COMMUNHY SUPERINTENDENT . 

DisnucT 30 //y/' " * 

BOARD OF EDUCATION / y 

36-29 Ciacmt Sited S&fi^ 
Ung Mind CliT. New Yotfc 1110$ ^ r 

(71S) 729-63I0 N^^' ' /v 
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DR. ANGELO GIMONDO 
Cooumimtir Svpninicmicni 



May 8, 1991 



Ms. Sharon Cadiz 
Youth Coordinator 
Community Planning Board #2 
43-31 39 St. 

Sunnyside, New York 11104 
Dear Ms. Cadiz: 

We look forward to having you join us on May 10, 1991 to 
address the members of the Early Childhood Community Coordinating 
Conmiittee on the topic of "The Referral Procedure for Early Childhood 
Services." 

Over a short pr od of time, you have collected a plethora 
of useful information which you have been so kind to share with 
many of us. 



Thank you for your sense of commitment to early childhood and 
to the community at large. 



Sincerely yours 

Andrea L. Pack 
Supervisor of Early 
Childhood Education 



ALP/er 
APPROVED: 




SUN NYSIDE REFORMED CHURCH 

A Communlly Church Established In 1896 
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April 12, 1991 

Sharon M. Cadiz 
youth Coordinator 
COMHUNITY BOARD TWO 
43-31 39th Street 
sunnyside, N.Y. 1104 

Dear Hs. Cadiz, 

was witS SStil almist 11:00 P.M. Please forgive me if I 
misunderstood about your visit. 

I hope you found some answers to your questions about P'^?^^^'"- 
L a?e in the process of evaluating it before it closes for the 
summe?. we Sope^o open again in October for three mornings a 
week. 

Thank you again for your interest and support. We appreciate all 
that you are doing. 




Pastor 
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48-03 SkBlmcm A«mio / Sonnv»fdo. Mew York 11104 / (718) 784-2752 




WOODSIDE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 



I.S. 1E5 Q 




47th AVENUE 
WOODSIDE, NEW YORK 11377 
(718) 937-0320 



lEiliCIPAL 



»AUL S. COTKIN 




• AUN GINSBERG 
. Hi' f ALVATORE RESTIVD 
DANIEL RODRIGUEZ 
DONALD ZIMMET 
PAULINE SIMMONS 



C.i.T. 



ANTHONY DELUCA 



February 25, 1991 



Queens Community Board .y^ 
^^5-51 59th C^breet 
ounnysidi-, New York 1110^ 

Attn: Hs. Sharon Cadiz, Director of Youth Services 
Dear Sh?ron: 

Thank you for the interesting and informative presentation 
that you gave on Friday, February 22nd- Your audience was 
delighted to learn of the many resources available in Community 
Board #2. Several parents have called me on the telephone to 
say how much they «9njoyed your workshop and the wealth of 
literature that you gave them. 

Tour efforts are helping to make this a better community. 
Keep up the good work! 




Parent Facilitator 
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BILLHARZ PLUMBING, INC. 

PLUMBING • GAS HEATING • GAS BURNERS 



45 2S 4J0* STREET • WOOOSUS. NY 10775299 • 1 7181 ?8< a«8ft 
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2/27/91 

Mrs. Sharon Cadiz 
Youth Coordinator 
Cpmmunity Board 2 
43-31 39 St. 
Sunnygide. N.Y. 11104 

Hi Sharon? 

Hope this finds you well 

I spoke to the Executive Director, Suzanne Y. ^^oo^S' 
the Single Parent Resource Center and she would like 
to receive your directory. 

They provide very good services and would probably like 
to be in the directory the next time you put one out. 

Marc Leavitt is a member of the Board of Directors and 
brought Suzanne to a Kiv/anis meeting. 

Have a happy spring! 



Best Wishes, 
Ubanne M. Billhaiz 




i(;s 
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m 

Fia^i y unni io ^'^'j. ikn.t J benef-Ued gA^.niiy. piom ike 
(jxaLj, CULUiood me- tin.). Ii4t FzbfiuaA:j. JliL 3 om laokinQ. 

hood neufUciie^, AUo 0 Lowxd rvx aatlcle in ike FebAua/if^ '^1 
i^^w. of. Taneni^ rmf^njlne w!Uch fou my 6e iniene^ied in, 
J am aLio ntiunninCf. iuit mu^n-iptn photon ik^ii fell oui of ike 
^/ic-/C Todat/ ,mQ.aj^in€ 'jou r^ive io ,n€, 3 ikou^ki ;fou mi'jAi new 
ikf'.m f.oA an lAiicie, 

/(eip in ioudi •? Tkan/v4, 
fj,ie*tn Mo An 



o 
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lEROY OMIW^M 
CHAmMAN BOARD OF omECTOnS 




February 14 




Sharon Cadiz / / ^^6 p n ^iOlv 

Youth Coordinator ^% fj/If 

ConmunUy Board I 2 /oy 

43-31 39th Street ^^^^/Y finT^^ / I 

Dear Sharon, 

Thank vou aoain for the information and names of the oarties who 
are interertedNrpar?1c?pa°t1nq in our Family Day Care proqran,. 

We hope to have ourbrochures to you before the nexf Network meetinq. 

of yesterday. 

Perhaps we can setup a brief "^-^^Mllvf rnpS't%ro2ls?bl'^^ 
nity in this area. We certainly need as much positive input as ooss ... 

Hope to see or speak with you soon. 




Director 



VH;ig 
CC;File 
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Orhv^yOji='-»Yi ^^^^^ Am /y&toy 

£.^6^uC32L^ 
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AP 



APR 18 15» 

16th. 1990 cOAAlAUNin BOARD «» 
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Sharon M- "^"^^ 
Youth Coocdxnator 

community Board 2 
Sunnysi-<J«' 

Dear Sharon: inviting mo 

uicic note to thank you £oE_^^, colleg"- 
just a qox« meeting at taCUB 
to the April 't" „hi»rod and 

^he =hiW«n are ^^^^^^ U 

u . that a directory future. 
^ ^° S°Le to produce in the near 

ThanKs again. 



/ Joanne 



o 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 

lis WORTH SrUECT NEW YORK. NY 10013 



Barcanof DofCsr* 
90-3T PanwiM lll»dt ^ 
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March 16, 1990 




MAR 23 1990 

coMMUNmr BOARD no 



Sharon Cadiz. Youth Coordinator 
Community Board B2 
ft3-3l 39th Avenue 
Sunfnyside. New York iHOU 

"^'^ . .o a special meeting for Child 

Tes ^:rir."thrwt:rtrth: ^o-^^hiU tHe B.reau oC^^^ 
rrs^:is":r.^nsorin. acti.i.^^^^^^^^^ 
Child I am therefore unable to attena 

a you plan other meetings around the topic 
please continue to inform me. 

S incerely . 

rr"rcj;uSitorESu::tio« consult... 



/bi 



o 
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Eaiiy Childhood Services: 
Future of Community 

TliiWMkorUwymtfif ^MfAprit t*7) ctM^ted tn 
ComtmRriljr Boiud TWo with m irtHvly of tpecM MUirHltiu 
IN i^nml Ui«m« Ibr IN wmI w«. *H)wttt]r CtiiM Car*: 
CkNut Btglfinlit^ Nmr Ei^^ Partiil ti^rkuNpf wtro con* 
doef «il on Iht t^pte* of olrm mtmftfmnl: Kttlth mtlrilten« 
ond flints farUiv wmw nwUier; htm loilsH » j^ufgrottfi: find 
fer crtelinf • •UmulnUitf eaviromnenl for pro* 



A !i]9€dtl vlraiMte plen- 
fdng ffffiffUng (AfHrll rI 
LoCuerdio Commiiiittjr Col* 
tegf ) WM Iho hlehilihl of Utt 
wi^vk'f nctlviUff. Ptanmrf 
vui tflrvitt proviflm tnm 
nil ovor Iho city come 
fAf f Iher to dlnetmo wMf o tn 
Rif»fft nntif cHitflhooif noedo 
In Iht? 

An IniUM octivilr of tho 
mtolinf colltd for por> 
tfeipontJi to dfirelop • Itoi 
thol c or r »!»p ondtd to the 
nctds of Iht nowlNirn. A pit- 



tui 0 of « no wbom wM mod to 
copturo Iho impcn^neo of 
thinklnf concrotolv oboul 
wttot con bo dmo for o of i^lo 
nowbom, rolhtr Ihon think* 
inf obolracllf oboul 
thouimnrtf «rb9 moy enoilf 
KocDivio iKo ommynwntft ^Jc* 
tlm!i of InfonI mortniitir, 
child oboio. ond school 
fiviiuro. 

Tbo coltflcUro lift iimludfd 
good pronolol coro: vliibto. 
ntirttirfnii homo environ* 
moni; lonfvoffo lilmuloUon: 



; QUEENS CLOSEUP 
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Early Childhood 
Services 

In order to Mum hff^f m n«fd ol ctrlv 
childhood fon^t Nilormonofi. Shiion 
Ctotf. vouth coofdinotor nl Co«ww*»«*v 
Bo4f d 2. itf^M pofonn to caQ fof fnlmmmiH^n 
And rtitn^ lo child Cifo. ffMoittAOO««. MaHh 
csfC. 4(id Un«ihr tupoon ttfv«etff. 

Ptftntt who m9 it homt can fdcoho^Mi 
dyfovg ftfulor oH<ct Hotnt. ^fturttn 9 A.m. 
9nd 5 0 01. Woiir^ psrtmy ifo <0vtftd fo 
ciH 361*0750 kti^wrtn 6 pm and 9 o m 
<m TMrtdovf . 

To iacdiiiio t^ftctft'o handnnq ol ^tformi* 
flon rfoucm thai com* »« o« th« mtuj^ 
m«ehio# 0« Twrfdov »vr«tn^. ptfrnit 4r« 
Ailitd to frv€ tHfif* rt«m«. ^ddrtlf Iwiili w 
C90»K •JfvfHttt ttiooHf»n# ffumocf. i«d ♦ 
Vr*t m#f«t9C nboul u^at tnformaitofi Of ft r- 



ottppotl for coRidUocL ooe^^ 
omotlonol, ond phyolnl 
dovotopmonlT ntmllty 
onboUtnIo coro; ond Ihobnfo 
nocooollieo oT ToodL oMli^ 
ond clolhiny* CmioipM^nii 
ffof vtcci lo nwoi Ihtio nootb 
woro oioo dtocuoood. Final 
mof^flUoni {Nrinlod lo 
a bfood oofoty not rf coro ond 
oofvlcti for famtlioo ond 
jmunt chiMron, iff^n^Mchlv^ 
0 univtffot oyclom iHol }# Iho 
rootfll of tomprohonfivo» 
eoRimunlly-baood, inlor- 
OivontT coHnborotlon, 

Sitfffort Iho family oM 
cmnm^ntty hocomo o rrilh:t)l 
domtnt ^yf oil plom ond 
goolii, Th« fomlly woo 
.doficrthH 119 o mfifor oociollt* 
inQ fntiltiition, «io«dod fi^ 
tbo tf»fithtng «f vulupo. Tbo 
emnmuniljf wnn r^oc'dod 00 
0 bosie unit of mioty thot in* 
fan;? oio9 oociol, economic ond 
p^iUcni reolity for on im* 
proved qufllity of lifo. 

Stroieifi*^ ond fiction piano 
cmphnalf cd positivo thinking 
. ond *'con do" itepn. Not* 
^fworltifif among f^nrly child- 

,|aoon no hlghiip ImmHrinl In 
*mf^tiiio WHtiiol rtffwia. For 
ff«Rmpt«. 90ff child coro pro* 
gram coor HI nn tor hod 
I diildren ho could not nccom* 

I modate in hia program ond 
Iho ftuggr^tion ^iia infldo 

4 that porhnpa finother pro* 

• ^m may hov# tpoce. Infer- 
mottno ^hnrtnr.^ p«r*»ftt !«• 

J voirpmful. nnd rmptwrrr- « 
meni of fnrnillM wwy nlno 
pnr t nf ntitnn i*\nnn Ttti^ 
Irlonii n( n "mniinmm of 
awvict * frmn Mrth lo ago 20; 
0 conrrot frr^m iltr Minpawta 
Youth Ccw^rdinntinic Board, 
ond hofllth tracking from 
Wrth w^re ^pfn fi« wnyn to 
support fi«»nlthy Jevi?ff»p- 
mont. 

Sharnn Cndi?, Vouth Ci»r- 
dinntftr for C^mmonltr 
flnnrrf fwrt. »»ffrtniff»H the 
ifW^Miif* rtrtfi f rfw>rtrd »»ti 
dlwtrtrt nvrtim p^nift* n 

rf^fiftlM»M of \Uf lummumtv 
ami n drmniffnvUic profllF, In 
addition, ^hi» ^ttrd tho 
voriotit mllurnrrs thai ^vill 
hav» an tmi^nr! nn planning 
ffTorLft m lfi» ^0^. including 
prtviite ^rclf»r inv«ilvf»ment, 
plutnli^nt* till* RTwtlunl ''gray* 
•no** n( ifii* cilv n ftoptilntlon, 
ittmiif{rnf !«tn, llic ccnait^, awl 
tJio tieffl^ nl fli*» tHinlttirtl. 
Foiir krv fnrlnrw wi»rc; 

ncfiHiHl rrififf ihuting to 
the cniirtit mnrirnttacira in 
care nn»J nthrr reifitad 
wvicrr »nf*n<t»lv. fragmon- 
Intfnn. »ini"vfn f^infliiig pat* 
Irrnf, «nil n rri^m tirtentn- 
lion rartfc«ponlF w^re urgrd 
hy Mvfw^^i^ Rlimtdn Carfrw 
Smith (ClMHCnri-, fnc Hnwi. 
pff»^«i rnnrrrnn rpgordingl 
ymtth ftiiH '■hilft rnrr fanrlittg 
riirrriiliy t»i-«fif« 'li^nifijird ifi 
till? rilv rMunrtl 

Thr fnU^vuHfT Tijencioa 
mr**** t *' r ^ » V ^ Iftlinml 



RaefMllan, Svimrrtte 
iOwairti^ Bnk Bbart Oal- 



Shaf*» Cadii »l Cy,^» 
Boaitf fTtO 3tt-0T80. 



LMfaantte C^aawnaWy Odi* 
tofOi ^nmaMo Gaanrndiy 
aBrrtara» AfPior fir CMM 
Po oo ti ^woiil, UOoardla*a 
Early CbUdHood Uandnf 
CmUr, AdoMtomtend IW 
idiool. SL 1hr«aa%. Child 
Caro» tno. oad Aat^la 
ff AAGP rmmiif Day Cora. 
For infornuUM w 

dolaila on tho mooUnf and 
tho worfcrimpOp fdoaaa coll 
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Meeting Early Childhood Needs 
In the 199Qs: Family Matters! 

in tl»r tummmt *rf V uJ. Ih« CImW Can iUmpatgn m \M 
.,M. St f.t.iv ym. Uftw M. N Y iuai3) puWuhea ihc 
«r«wlu«»f thnr iiyti«Mttil faffiiljr mtf««f« tiir»iry A iiir*rr 
iiiinuil III 21 iHin;iimi«f Umuwntt* J'^*'!'^" amyija 
liii* uuii.»ii n ^fiuniM. Rtiil llicir nirffa«;« **oi cici^i vmnlf 
diiMluixU fti»Ht'« HiiJiiiawFi' ar« 41 niiiiti«r on. priwi 



inpul on existing f«fvic# 
ntfilf in nrilor ly UiIim* iI Io 
teeot nveilt Peupls ivlt« 
IcIepMno ttMiiiltl iiitliciile if* 
Ihtf tirr«'a%^ .ire htr 



iriiiM i'**)!* AcliiHt Cjin- 
v-«pt »i«H.'«l lli.il "iliui* 

U'oiei^tMp oti biliiiir of 

\4 thtf i€^|ii«tiiti;iils iti'l iltal 
Ihv i;ii¥ernnicftl slivuld hetp 
iinpiov« %hili} cart and moka 
il niort alTnrtlaiiie fur u/l 
cliiMrtn Seventy Tiirv p«r 
CLftt uf f«itiivfi ;inJ Bi'^ of 
niuihrrt «v)ih childrtn amler 
thff agt uf t»*o tiiinli support 
fur laniity lituet ihoaid ba a 
l<i;i^l.itivo piMtriljr QiiMfily. 
a»ailat>ilit]f, p«irciiti»l ti.dva 
anJ liutftntss invpfyriiivnt m 
diilil €aft othtfr con 



CB 2 Deals With 

Local Early 
Childhood Needs 





I7K 



;tifii e«iiic»»«:4 l»r Uio umi-^ 
jofilf of familial 1 

Caiiiiiiwiiily ll*Hiiil2ia am 
4i«is to a»fti«i fuiiiitii's with 
•iifuf Riaiiiin ilMt %vtl| fiirip 
hvm in nri^iMi'idiig rt!>illH 
:tiy K'r vHvu. itiippui ( m.i 
wcea, chilli €Br«. h«allh cart, 
and iptctal naetlf lervicei • 
Familiet can l««^ip Hnd^ 
aut mota about family nteiit 
in Comniuiiily Buiiid 2 In an 
fffart 10 tuivay tarly cltiltl 
hood itrvica netdt. fsmthtt 
art urged ta call tha Com 
mainly Ouai d Dfficf ^ 
1361 a?50| on Tliufsdfty, 
March l5Ui iMJlweun 8 pm 
andSpm Familiea «»ho «vifh 
ia respond slmuld Ica^a a 
metsagt indicating lha type 
Of ftrvtcdil they ne«d The 
Cummirnity Board is in tht 
proctai of upiloting Ihtir 
youth service ilireciory, and 
would apprrciole community 



Icon porrnta. or two pnrrni 
wmktng familitfi. 

Ptir mote iiifuriiMiiuii mi 
Bv iiltiide aervkcB, itpcmmntff 
phins fyr iMrrtiiif; ifiitly 

ivi ll ii« .Hlivitivt lui wvrm 



if llie Ymiiiiu riiild" lApiit 

1 71. cnntnt:! Sliiiruii M 
&t«itt. Y>Mitl« riMHiliiKiiitr i!lt 

2 lit :I6I ntStl Im I^wm ii tl ;i ni 
iitnl f» lit , MfHniav 



WOODUDB REBAUI. FRIDAY. JULY 2f . IWI 



/ 



ihtir chMnn.hp,» ikth ".^^i iwiiliiiaity of 

to «gt fivt. • ■ - 1 MTrienOi^MnmtiTO; — ^ 



netted through the prnjeet 
•ml eounOtta more wtn 
Mped bf (hew who caUcd in 
■iw wtaequcntlr tlMrcd Uw. 
informothMt wiih IHtmJi. 
rri«i»«t aad ntjfhbon. Tht 
young** chiM for whom wrv. 
tet informttloa wtt r«|uutod ' 
WM 2-in«itl»«iil. SofHity- 
>j« caflicimo in for child om 



- — — «*w«ww«f fvaivic* 

»r psMIc itrvieci; tnd 
cttteMi ittltiiiin thu »«. 
wonM rMtiUfwt to oiii^ 
By U» end efth; 
Ifqtect. fiunito wm nying 
that dMy wimtcd leadtf* to be 
mow mponiiv* to thtir 
f^^. ptwmg. iiicre»a«4 
^T^itehohiiiilpi, tbmn- 

wppon lervlm. Muy rSl*^ ddteobdteeetsifitt. ^ 

Tfw lygMt nuinbwof c»tt» (fimtoty hta been com 
»n» frort, the Wo<»di«lf piW.'P8rA4t,brfbTO.S! 
jrer Forty^hrw of tho - atfJ<7I8)58H>7M. " 
iimilfci nquiF^ tenrkw h». > . 
fomwtton for pra-tdnoier* 
brtwBCT S ofid 1^ twtnt^ for* 
loi&i^ and itvMtttn. for- 
infaittt, ' : • . 

Owwhtlmljigltf, urento 
u« thojr iiMdcd h^ with 
w«ting Miiffen and wfwn 
utwd whu their souiw of 
«aHr childhood infonnotJoji 
wu. tlwy they dMn't - 
h«»f tnyr. The project i 
rvapofliM to thit. w wett m 
the tuk of con^mheiittve. , 



J 
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GMblmi 
To - 
. Bovd Tin 

Shircm C«dia, Youth Coor 
c^Uyy of C8 2, hsarwently 
Qom^otod tha jgytemoyn' 
lion of n own prshan^ we i^rf^ 
rml procedure fnr Imnl 
bmSieo b need 4 e«rtjr 
diMhood aervloee btfoms- 
tion. The renilta conw 4Ab 
Ihe nilionel "Fsmily 
Vitleri*' attrviy dooeifi SS89 
iriddt cmdudad that chBd 
enre and raleled aervfeco ire a 
B»nb«HNie prioffty tmong 
flunffifo. 

Tht ekht monlh pt^ed 
begw with oiitrendi piAMs^ 
tog the refmii proemire* Ui 
no tfanOt caOe atntod c n iB l n g 
in requcaUng fiifiirmalioiL 
e **wArmli 



The 



int* 



fermnl 
In einh 

poHing ares famiUoe in 
toc^ing aerYkae and meatbif 
the devetopmental naoda of 
,(Coallaaad m Fagf 11* 

• " • ♦*! 
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